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is the feature of this re- 
cently completed plant 
in the Pocahontas Field 


lor 
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In this new tipple just built by us for the CROZER COAL & COKE CO., CROZER, W. VA., lump and egg coal is 
picked separately, then either loaded out on RandS shaker booms where it is re-screened or re-assembled on the 
Marcus Screen and loaded as Run of Mine. This system produces a minimum of degradation for friable coals. 
Write us for other interesting features of this tipple. 


Bulletin No. 65 Gives Details 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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“Where Are Charlie and Henry?” 
“They’re Working on the Inside Now.” 


Write for a copy of the Hyatt 
mine car bulletin No. 390. 
It contains much information 


— 


of interest to mining men. |) 


¢ \HARLIE and Henry had worked for many years 
with Pete on the tipple, pushing cars into the 
dump. 


Then the company bought new mine cars—Hyatt 
bearing equipped—and now only Pete remains on 
the tipple. The new cars roll into the dump by 
themselves, while it used to take all three men to 
push the plain bearing cars in. 


At many mines where Hyatt bearing cars are used 
‘Charlie and Henry’ are doing more productive 
work and the resulting savings are helping to in- 
crease profits. 


For easy running mine cars specify Hyatt roller bear- 
ings—the standard at hundreds of mines. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK HUNTINGTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE _DETROIT 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Capacities of Jeffrey Standard 
Bucket Elevators range from 
6144 to 80 tons per hour, with 
vertical lifts of from 10 to 75 ft. 


Patents 
Pending 


Standard Self-Propelled Automatic Belt Tripper 
equippe 2d with self-contained drive jack propelling 
the tripper through the multiple disc type friction 
clutches, insuring an easy stopping and starting. 


Flat Bottom Pan Type Conveyor with renewable wood lining to protect 


the steel surface from impact of heavy materials such as ore. 


For Severe Service Select 


JEFFREY 


Elevators and Conveyors 


A complete line of standardized equipment to meet the 
exacting requirements of handling ores, stone, sand, 
gravel and other materials in metal mines, mills, 


smelters, quarries, etc. 


Conveyors—Belt, Pan, Apron, Scraper, Spiral and 


other types. 


Elevators—Malleable or Steel Buckets, for Chain or 


Belts. 


56 standard sizes and several different types. 


Portable Loaders and Conveyors for handling loose 


materials from ground storage. 


Coal and Ashes Handling Equipment. 


Crushers and Pulverizers. 


Locomotives—Trolley and Storage Battery Types. 


Mine Ventilating Fans. 


Write the nearest Jeffrey Sales Office for complete information. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


New York Pittsburgh 


Buffalo Scranton 
Rochester Bostor Chicago 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Detroit 


Carrying 
Idler 
at 


Cleveland 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Fourth street, Columbus, Ohio 


Milwaukee Los Angeles 
St. Louis Charlotte, N. C. 
Denver Birmingham 


Salt Lake City 


Montreal 


Return 
Idler 


Troughing Belt Idler—Rugged in design, with 
roller bearings and fitted with a high pressure 
lubricating system—it is especially adapted for 
severe service in the metal and quarry industries, 
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$4 
Translation 
4s “CERTIFICATE: 
Fi 5 ie f “The mill at this mine has used your Aero Brand Cyanide 
i ates for the past six months. The results on both sand and slime 
wv We = have been very satisfactory, and no trouble has_ been 
ao ze eS encountered. It is more economical than other brands of 
tf cyanide and comparisons are favorable. We recommend it 
7% and are continuing its use. Kinkwaseki Gold Mines (Official 
Ky Seal) To American Cyanamid Company.” 


N far-off Formosa, too, our service and ship- 

ping facilities have helped to make the 
economy of Aero Brand Cyanide an established 
factor in mine operation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 Fifth?Avenue, New York 


Aero Brand 


Cyanide 


77" 
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It Took 


Three Hundred and Fifty Men 
Five Years To Compile This 


These men are leaders in 
their fields — operators, engi- 
neers and manufacturers. It 
took them five years to get their 
work on American Coal Min- 
ing Practice to the point where 
they were satisfied that it was 
sufficiently complete to present, 
in this form, a pocket size, loose 
leaf handbook which will be 
kept up-to-date with additional 
reports. 


One of the most noted Consulting Engineers in the 
coal industry, after reviewing the work of the section 
on safety, economy and efficiency in Underground 
Transportation, said “these recommendations alone 
are worth many thousands of dollars to any mining 
company.” 


These Subjects are Covered in Detail: 


Underground Power Transmission Outside Coal Handling Equipment 


and Power Equipment. 


Underground Transportation 


Mine Ventilation 


Mine Drainage 
Mining and Loading 
Mine Timbering 


The economy made possib’e through this most practical book can not be emphasized 
enough. Already many thousands of dollars have been saved through some of these standard 
and approved American coa! mining practices that are now made completely available in this 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION, 
The American Mining Congress, 
841 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


I am enclosing 


; ; copies of the Handbook of 
Standard and Approved American Coal 
Mining Methods, Practice Equipment. 
This to include a_ subscription to The 
Mining Congress Journal. 


convenient form. The cost of this valuable book is 
but $5.00 per copy. This includes a subscription to 
THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, which 
carries each month a department of practical operat- 
ing problems. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


The American Mining Conégress 


841 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


METHO! -PRACTICE -EQUIPMENT 
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CHEAPER AIR POWER 
FURNISHED BY 
I-R OIL ENGINE- 

AIR COMPRESSOR 


The Ingersoll-Rand Type “POC-2” Oil 
Engine-Air Compressor Unit illustrated 
will operate a ten-hour shift at full load 
on 60 gallons of fuel oil and % gallon of 
lubricating oil. 


With fuel oil costing 6 cents per gallon 
and lubricating oil 60 cents per gallon, 
this unit will operate a ten-hour shift for 
less than $4.00. 


This 100 H. P. Type “POC-2” unit has 
a piston displacement, at sea level, of 
603 cubic feet per minute. When oper- 
ating at full load, this unit can furnish 
sufficient air for operating continuously 
four No. 248 “Leyner-Ingersoll” Drifters 
or six DCR-23 “Jackhamer” Drills. 


These I-R oil engine-air compressor 
units are simple, rugged, efficient and 
reliable. Furthermore, they do not re- 
quire skilled operators. 


Let our engineers show you how these 
machines can produce cheaper air power 
for your drills. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY—11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Offices in principal cities the world over 


For Canada Refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Limited 
260 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec 


54-SOE 


Ing ersoll-Rand 
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‘TRAYJOR, 


Bulldog Gyratory Crusher 


Five Exclusive Features that guarantee 
your profits 


CUT STEEL DRIVING GEARS 
HEWES NON-WEAVING SPIDER 
EXTRA LARGE, SELF-ALIGNING ECCENTRIC BEARING 


SPLIT TAPERED HEAD NUT 
FORCE FEED LUBRICATION with ABSOLUTE DUST PROTECTION 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 100-J 


Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing Company 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SA’ T LAKE CITY 
80 Church St. 1414 Fisher Bldg. I. W. Hellman Bldg. 815 Alaska Bldg. .- 101 W. 2nd South St. 
TIMMINS, ONTARIO, CANADA, Moore Block 


Export Department, 104 Pearl St., New York City—Cable Address: “Forsaltra” ; 
International Machy. Co., Santiago, Chile. W. R. Grace & Co., Lima, Peru. International Machy. Co., Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
British & Foreign Machy. Co., London. Fraser & Chalmers, S. A. Ltd., Johannesburg, S. A. S. Oppenheimer & Co., Ltd., Rangoon, India 
General Electric, S. A., Buenos Aires 


TRAYLOR EQUIPMENT 


Cement Making, Stone Crushing, Mining and Ore Dressing, Smelting and 
Briquetting Equipment of All Kinds. Special Equipment 


TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 
AVOID THOSE FREQUENT INTERRUPTIONS 
THAT REDUCE OUTPUT 


Stuffing Boxes that have to be constantly repacked put out of 
commission engines, compressors, pumps and valves which so 
interrupt the sequence of operation as to limit production 


TRADEMARK 
“PALMETTO: 
PACKING BRAIDED for Rods. 
REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE TWIST 


gives such long service under steam (high pressure, superheated) 
and compressed air that frequent repacking is not necessary. 
“PALMETTO” is heat resisting and carries such lubricant as to be 
practically frictionless. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TO TEST 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
109 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 
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A MONOPOLY OF QUALITY IS RARE 


Avg, In this day of keen competition, manufacturers are 
. y perhaps in some measure excusable for frequently 
TV overstating the virtues of their wares. Indeed, it is 
difficult not to do so. But overstatement on the part of the 
manufacturer often leads to the customer’s disappointment. 


Few manufacturers havea monopoly on the quality of what 
they make. We are not an exception. However, we have de- 
veloped a series of excellent explosives, among which one 
can be found that will meet your blasting requirements effec- 
tively and economically. We know of no better explosives for 
your work than are included on our list. 


Naturally, you know your own business best; but if our 
experience in helping many others with their blasting difh- 
culties should seem of possible value to you, feel free to call 
upon us at any time. 


The following publications will be sent free, upon request: Scientific Quarry Blasting, Her- 
coblasting, Modern Road Building, Safety in the Use of Explosives, Eliminating Waste in 
Blasting, Shot Firing by Electricity, Hercules Galvanometers & Rheostats, Dynamite: the 


new Aladdin’s Lamp, Conquering the Earth. Address, Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HAZLETON, PA. HERCULES POW DER CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. JOPLIN, MO. 

CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. NORRISTOWN, PA. POTTSVILLE, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
DENVER, COLO. LOUISVILLE, KY. PITTSBURG, KAN. ST. LOUIS, MO. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
DULUTH, MINN. NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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A GOVERNMENT OPINION ON WEIGHTS 


Appearing before the Sub-Committee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions the Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards said in part: 

“The wage relations between coal 
miners and their employers by general 
custom depend upon the weighing or 
measuring of mine-run coal to be cred- 


ited to each miner. * * * Much con- 
troversy has arisen in relation to these 
weights, particularly with regard to the 
accuracy of weighing or measuring at 
the coal tipple, and many strikes and 
cessations of work are directly referable 
to this cause; also discrepancies are fre- 
quently encountered between tipple scale 
weights and railroad track scales.” 


STREETER-AMET RECORDING ATTACHMENTS 
are built to insure satisfaction to all concerned with mine 
weighing. They automatically bring the beam to a quick, 
accurate balance, and print every weight indelibly. This 
allows speed with accuracy and reduces the labor required 
in the weighing operation. We will gladly make an inspec- 
tion of weighing conditions at your mine. 


Write us about this service and ask for list of installations near you. 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & RECORDING Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Carrying Power of Vision 


OARING past you at full speed, an express train 

is an awe-inspiring monster. A mile away it 
is the noon train, a contact with the world be- 
hind it and a messenger to the world beyond—still 
a thing of mystery; in the dispatcher’s office it is 
an active unit in a closely watched section; in the 
president’s office it is a detail in a great plan that 
must be carefully coordinated with the web of 
national welfare. 


The mighty train is soon reduced to uselessness 
without clear vision in the president’s office. The 
same is true of the great mining industry. The 
machinery can function and the engineers direct to 


no avail if the plans of the operators and the gov- 
ernment do not coordinate. Keeping the vision 
fresh, the design clear, and straightening out the 
pattern as the web grows stands the American 
Mining Congress. 


Carrying this vision to those who must direct their 
business in the light of national events is the 
Mining Congress Journal. Every month it presents 
helpful editorials, current tax developments, tariff 
news, a digest of nation-wide expressed opinion on 
leading pertinent questions, a legislative review, 
inspiring accounts of labor problems solved, stand- 
ardization articles, news and reviews with authorita- 
tive articles by leaders from the whole mining field. 


Follow the trend of national events through 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 
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wire cloth SERVICE 


wire c SERVICE 
ADAPTABLE 


wire cloth SERVICE 
wire clot 


TIME IN TRANSIT 


FOR WIRE CLOTH SHIPMENTS 


SESS 
BES 
a 
an 


a 
by 
on’ 
. 
Lk) Package Car from St. Louis a 
(Regular Freight Charges-—No Extras) 
a8 City Days City Days 
1 Albuquerque, N. M...... 5 Kansas City, Mo........ 1 
3 Lincoln, Nebr. ......... 3 a 
Austin, Texas........... 4 Little Rock, Ark........ 2 
an 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 4 Los Angeles, Calif...... 9 A 
ue Birmingham, Ala. ..... 2 Louisville, Ky. ......... r 
Boston, Mass. ......... 4 
6 Memphis, Tenn. ........ 2 Our Screen Book Brings 
au Chattanooga, Tenn. .... 2 New Orleans, La....... 3 Complete Screen Service =o 
re 1 New York City, N.Y.... 3 To Y Desk 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1 Omaha, Nebr. ...... o tour Ves 
= Cleveland, Ohio . . 2 Philadelphia, Pa......... 3 : 
4 Dallas, Texas .......... 3 Portland, Oregon ...... 9 formati 
ormation on the Thousand Lud 
Denver, Cele. .......... 4 Richmond, Va. ... Th 
i— Des Moines, Iowa....... 1 Salt Lake City, Utah... 6 a ee e 
i | Detroit, Mich. ......... 2 San Antonio, Texas..... 4 comprehensive tables, with hun- 
Ft. Worth, Texas....... 3 Sioux Falls, 8. D....... 4 make complete, reliable screen 
aa Houston, Texas ........ 4 Shreveport, La. ........ 3 data instantly available. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... Poul, ........ 3 
aa Jackson, Miss. ......... 3 Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 1 Send for your copy of Catalog 
a "y Jacksonville, Fla, ..... 4 Teles, Obie. ........... 2 No. 47-D. Free to users of 
Jefferson City, Mo...... Washington, D. C. 
a 


—and Express arrives in half the time! 


Package Car Deliver from St. Louis, over twenty-six great "a 
Railway Systems, puts us nearest to your needs. 


“th 


The city surrounded by the United States’ 


CThe LUD LOW- SAYLOR comin St. Louis 


608 South Newstead Avenue 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF PRACTICAL COAL MINE 
OPERATING OFFICIALS to discuss cost reduction in coal 
operation and the NATIONAL EXPOSITION of COAL 
MINING EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY of the AMERI- 
CAN MINING CONGRESS, will be held in Cincinnati from 
May 25th to 29th. 


This will be an eminently practical meeting, devoted exclusively 
to operation and equipment problems. Cutting production costs 
will be the keynote back of every discussion and every exhibit. 
Leading operators, engineers, and manufacturers are combining to 
make this meeting and exposition of even greater practical value 
to every member of the industry than last year’s successful 
convention. 


COAL MINING 


Cooperative effort toward economy of coal production is grow- 
ing rapidly. An open-minded, intelligent facing of the present coal 
mining situation on the part of all concerned has brought this 
about. The consequent progress in mechanical equipment and 
operating skill has been great. This progress will be presented to 
you in this exposition. 

Further progress will be made through the discussions. The 
four major problems to be discussed will be Progress Made in 
Mechanical and Electrical Equipment During the Year; Automatic 
Control of Mine Equipment; Mechanical Loading in All of Its 
Phases; Effective Cutting and Shooting Methods to Secure Greater 
Realization. Every man present will reap the benefit of this great 
practical meeting. Plan now to attend. 

For further information address 


The MANUFACTURERS]DIVISION of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 


EXPOSITION 


May 25 to 29 


March, 1925 


CINCINNATI 
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Superior Features 46 C 13 A G” 
DRY - ELECTROLYTE - BATTERY. Electrolyte 
can’t spill. IT’S SOLID. No burns on clothes and 
body. 
Lamp is SAFE 


Dry Electrolyte 
unlocked. 


| Miners’ Cap Lamp 
With the HIGH CANDLE POWER Mazda Bulb 
JUST APPROVED by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, it 
maintains a clear, brilliant light over 15 hours on one 
charge. It’s as bright at the end of the shift as at the 
start and will never fail. 
IT’S STRONG. The outside container that takes all 
the hard knocks is of steel. 
Maintains its BRILLIANCY in any position of bat- 


tery. The SOLID ELECTROLYTE makes this 
possible. 


Automatically locked—Magnetically 


All repairs made by handy man in lamp house. 
We GUARANTEE lower cost of MAINTENANCE 
than any other Electric Mine Lamp. 


Installation on RENTAL CONTRACT or OUT- 
RIGHT SALE. 


A very effective signal Trip Lamp, such as required by the 
bituminous mine law, is available in the RMCT Lamp—the 
first Trip Lamp tested and approved by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines under Schedule 10-A of February 2, 1922. 


CONCORDIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Agencies for various territories are still vacant; please apply with particulars 
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Paddling your own canoe to attain success does 
not imply dispensing with all aid from others. On 
the other hand, the most successful man constantly 
follows the best obtainable charts of the currents 
and channels, and where rapids, falls and whirlpools 
follow each other in quick succession he calls upon 
guides who know the way intimately to get him 
through safely. He is generally the man who can 
most skillfully make use of the assistance of others. 


The business of the American Mining Congress is 
to chart the currents and clear the channels for the 
industry, and to furnish expert guidance where this 
will not suffice. It serves in the issues big and small 
that confront all mining, and it serves the individual 
in his particular needs. Put your problems up to it. 


The AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 


Paddling Your Own Canoe 
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APRON CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS SCREENS 
BELT CONVEYORS ELEVATOR BUCKETS GRIZZLIES 
BUCKET CONVEYORS SKIP HOISTS SPROCKETS 
CHAIN CONVEYORS WEIGH LARRIES GEARS 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS COAL CRUSHERS BEARINGS 
FEEDERS (ALL KINDS) CAR HAUL CHAIN BINGATES 


CONVEYING 


A Few of Weller Products 


SHEET METAL AND STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 


Catalogs on Request 


WELLER SPIRAL CONVEYORS 
Cold Rolled Steel, Sectional Flights, Wear Long 
We Also Make 
Spiral and Rikbon Conveyors of Monel Metal 


ROTARY FEEDERS 


Large Capacity Adapted for Material Over 
6 inches in Diameter 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1820-1856 N. KOSTNER AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sales Offices 


BALTIMORE BUFFALO 
SALT LAKE CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 
OMAHA 


PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Send for OPE 2 Catal 


Steel 
Chicago-New York 
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— Keeping on the Sky Line-- 


® Jno. W. Sheeres 


TICKING ON THE SKY LINE of profitable production means continuous 
S struggle. Things are moving fast. New industrial structures are push- 

ing up about you. They are using the latest methods and cost reduc- 
ing equipment, and the best way to meet their competition is to keep 
fully abreast of modern major developments with a weather eye on the 
% details. Pointing the way for all who will make use of them, the prac- 
tical services of the American Mining Congress range from fighting the industry's 
biggest battles at the seat of government to material assistance in working out the 
small and intricate problems that baffle local solution. 


Many companies owe their prosperity or existence to the efforts of one or more 
departments of the American Mining Congress—such as the Tariff or Tax Divisions. 
Many are saving huge sums by applying the Approved Standard Mining Practices. 
Others are establishing harmonious relations with their communities of workers un- 
der the encouragement of the Industrial Cooperation Division. These are a few 

of the major services sponsored by the American Mining Congress. This 
service should be taken full advantage of by every mining man. 


The AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 MuNsEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


ELECTRIC—STEAM 


Have proven their value in 
every class of mine work 


It is not any one point of supe- 
riority that makes the Lidgerwood 
Hoist unequalled in work per- 
formed, economy of power con- 
sumed and long life. 


It is the careful design of the com- 
plete hoist, and of each part, with 
ample strength everywhere to 
meet every working strain that 
makes 


The Lidgerwood the Best 


Illustration shows a small room hoist gather- 
ing cars at the Woodward Mine. A big job 
for a little fellow. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Tacoma Birmingham. Ala. Los Angeles Portland. Ore. Columbus, O. 
Sales Agents: Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, La. John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. Norman B. Livermore & Co., San Francisco 
Foreign Offices: London, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


a 


Allis-Chalmers Electric Hoist 


SELECTED FOR 


SOUDAN MINE 


(Oliver Iron Mining Co.) 


PRINCIPAL DATA OF HOIST 


Maximum Rope Speed............ 1,000 ft. per minute 

Rope Capacity ...... 2,600 ft., 142 inch rope, One Layer 

Parallel Motion Fost Brake... .14’-0” Diam., 1642” Face 
Air Operated Brake Easine.. ee 10” Diam., 24” Stroke 


Single Reduction Falk Gear 
Lilly Safety Device Type C. 


Let Our Engineers Solve Your Hoisting Problem 


LLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING/(O. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A- 
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Have you received yours? 


Every man concerned with the 
operation of chain type coal cut- 
ters should have a copy of the new 
Goodman Cutter Chain Handbook. 


Cut Out Room Yardage Costs 


Even if your coal is as low as 22 inches 
the Goodman Entryloader eliminates 
room yardage. 


Besides, the Entryloader saves the cost 
of laying tracks in rooms; eliminates all 
room gathering costs and, of course, in- 
creases the tonnage per man. 


The Entryloader is simple in construc- 
tion, light in weight and travels like a 
locomotive. It has few wearing parts, 
so repairs are few and maintenance 
costs are low. 


Write for prices and additional infor- 
mation about the Entryloader. Book 
241 has much in it that you should know 
about mechanical loading. The book 
is yours for the asking. 


TURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO: 
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THE BURDENS OF DEMOCRACY 

T is a fine, but necessary, distinction to say: In an 

autoeracy the people are ruled; in a democracy they 

try to rule themselves; and in a republic they select 
those who temporarily are to rule for them. Most of 
the world has been ruled most of the time by either a 
mild or severe form of autoeracy. The world has had 
the least experience with a pure democracy because no 
such government has ever been a success long enough for 
any of its supposed merits to prove themselves. The 
American Government started out to be and was, for a 
century, a real republic. Of late, it has drifted over 
strongly toward a democracy and seems to be on a long 
swing in that direction. Therefore, the sensible man 
will make his plans accordingly. 

Of course, a republic is the easiest form of govern 
ment to operate—easiest on the citizen. In a republic, 
it is not necessary to murder a king or to stage a revo- 
lution to overthrow his retainers when the people want 
to regain or defend a degree of freedom. It does not 
even involve a need to educate, sway and convince the 
whole mass on every trivial matter which may arise. 
Instead, in a republic, the people need only a will to be 
governed decently and a determination to retire any- 
body who proves indecent or a bad ruler. Thus the 
people under a republic can be misgoverned for one 
short term only; then they may have a change. 

When we began to edge over toward democracy, our 
troubles, as a people, started. The retirement of men 
did not retire the subject which caused their fall. The 
subject itself remained alive. No question was settled 
until public opinion concerning it was fashion. And, 
since public opinion changes, no issue is ever settled in 
a democracy. And, few questions can be settled because 
of the difficulties incident to informing the publie and 
keeping it informed. The persistent drive made against 
the coal industry in recent years affords an interesting 
example of the vast burdens which are imposed by even 
a leaning toward democracy. 

The fact is that the people are not, naturally, inter- 
ested in coal. There is nothing in it which naturally 
appeals to their faney but much in it which repels them. 
For example, the human race takes inherently to a warm 
climate. It is naked when born; it remains naked 
throughout life. A bare skin naturally rebels against 
everything connected with cold weather. Heavy cloth- 
ing hampers that movement which naked muscles revel 
in. And coal is inextricably connected with the cold 
weather which the race thoroughly dislikes. It is next 
to impossible to get a race, so constitutionally con- 
structed, to study coal or to look with any warm favor on 
a proposition to assure a profit on such a distasteful 
commodity. The newspapers, quick to sense this popu- 
lar distaste, are equally quick to further it. It is only 
with reluctance that they will print something about 
coal which is not seandalous. Those who want to ‘‘regu- 
late’? coal understand this mob psychology. They take 


full advantage of the faet they can get a ready ally in 
the newspaper and a ready audience with the public. 
So, baiting coal is a popular pastime. 

A similar psychology works with almost equal force 
against the probability that the coal man will make a 
persistent presentation of his case to the publie. The 
coal man’s primary interest lies neither in the direction 
of polities nor publicity. He, instead, is interested 
primarily, in the money end of his business. But, he 
takes a peculiar delight in overcoming the difficulties 
which nature throws in his way; in the application of 
mechanies to his delicate operation; and in the market- 
ing problems of such a voluminous commodity. The 
latter phases of the business are the most appealing 
because they supply the ‘‘game,’’ the sporting proposi- 
tion. These things carry him far afield from polities 
vith its delicate intrigues bottomed on the savage hunt 
of man for ‘‘glory.’’ 

Not only is the coal man thus wholly out of sympathy 
vith the other man’s game of ‘‘polities’’ but his whole 
training makes it impossible for him to understand why 
he, a eitizen, should have to fight his government to 
retain his independence. He was taught from infancy 
that this, in all the world, is a land of liberty. He 
believes it, thoroughly. He takes it for granted that 
liberty, when not abused, is inalienable where men once 
are free. And, he cannot understand why any group 
of public men should want to take the liberty of the 
citizen away from him. He can’t understand witat the 
public men would gain by doing such a thing. And, 
the coal man cannot understand why he should have 
always to spend time and money on the fight to retain 
a liberty which it will do the other man no good to 
take away. He even believes that such a need should 
not exist. And, by a syllogism, peculiarly his own, he 
comes to the conclusion that it does not exist. At any 
rate, he doesn’t make the fight. 

Therefore, as the national inclination swings toward 
democracy, the ambitious men assail the coal industry in 
the wide open press. And, the coal man goes blithely 
about his own affairs saying that all of this attacking 
will come to nothing; that the sober sense of the people 
will not allow it to happen. 


And, at that point, we stumble upon the appalling 
burdens which democracy imposes. If the people are 
going to rule, they must know how to decide the coal 
question—and a thousand other questions—in the very 
short space allowed for discussion. But, the coal people 
are in no mood to inform the public. And yet, if the 
people are to reach an intelligent decision, they must 
first hear not only what is said about coal but what the 
coal man says for himself. As we get further over the 
hillside toward democracy, the burden incident to 
informing the public must grow heavier and heavier. 
Coal will have to carry the burden of its own defense 
—irksome as some may think it—or sink under the 
weight of abuse heaped by its ambitious enemies. 
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WHAT THE TAXPAYER GIVES 


HE first long stride toward cooperative study and 

effort by the several States to evolve plans for the 

elimination of conflicts and duplications in the 
imposition and collection of taxes, was made when State 
and Federal tax officials met in Washington, February 
19-20, for a conference on inheritance taxation. The 
first speaker at the conference, among a long list of 
notable speakers, was the President of the United States. 
His address made a profound impression because of his 
understanding of the tax situation generally, and his 
knowledge of the difficulties that prevail. 

‘“Taxation,’’ said President Coolidge, ‘‘is the means 
employed by a state to obtain the revenue with which to 
conduct its necessary operations. A state may be 
extravagant in the way it spends its revenue. So, too, 
extravagance may exist in the way it collects its revenue. 
I have often urged economy in outgo of revenue; it is 
equally as necessary that we establish economy in in- 
come of revenue. The burden of taxation is not what 
the state taxes, but what the taxpayer gives. * * * 

‘*The burden of taxation is one from which relief 
must be found. It touches directly and indirectly all of 
our citizens. The most obvious field of economy is for 
the government to spend less. It is, however, equally 
desirable that the burden put by the government on its 
citizens be productive of government revenue and not 
destructive of the property of the taxpayer, for it is 
what the taxpayer gives rather than what the govern- 
ment ultimately spends, which measures the effect of the 
tax upon the citizen. We should, therefore, by a simpli- 
fication of our method of taxation and the imposition 
of economically sound rates of taxation make certain 
that the government realizes more nearly the values 
which the citizen relinquishes.’’ 

Taxes must be productive of revenue and not destrue- 
tive of the property of the taxpayer. This is an excel- 
lent thought for the taxing authorities, particularly in 
some of the mining states such as Arizona and Minne- 
sota, to ponder upon. <A burden of taxation that 
reduces the tax base of a state and retards the growth 
and development of its industries, is uneconomic and 
unsound even though for the time being there may be 
an apparent revenue yield of healthy proportions. 

The President said that Government should seek to 
avoid living off the capital of the community. ‘‘If we 
are to adopt socialism, it should be presented to the 
people of this country as socialism, and not under the 
guise of a law to collect revenue. The people are quite 
able to determine for themselves the desirability of a par- 
ticular publie policy and do not ask to have such policies 
forced upon them by indirection. Personally, I do not 
feel that large fortunes properly managed are neces- 
sarily a menace to our institutions and therefore ought 
to be destroyed. On the contrary, they have been and 
ean be of great value for our development.’’ 

Thus, the President opposes taxation measures de- 
signed primarily to confiscate the property of the 
‘‘rich,’’? to prevent the realization of compensatory 
profits on hazardous investments made by non-residents 
of the states in which the investments are placed, and 
to shift the burden of taxation from one class onto 
another for either social or political reasons. 

In so far as the evils of double taxation are concerned, 
most of the considerations involved in the question of 
inheritance taxation apply with equal force to the 
taxation of intangible property. It is hoped that the 
deliberations of this and future conferences to be held 
by state taxing authorities will lead to the elimination 
of conflicts and duplications in state tax laws whereby 
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several taxes may be levied and.collected on the same 
identical property by different states. As stated by 
President Coolidge, such conferences and considerations 
tend to enlighten the public mind on these. involved 
issues, and are of greatest value to the whole community. 


THE REAL COAL ISSUE 
© many alleged issues have been raised in connee- 
tion with coal that one naturally hesitates to men- 
tion another even though it be real. Nevertheless 
there is one fundamental distinetion which has been 
overlooked as men make an effort to find a way out of 
the real and supposed ills of the coal industry. 

In recent years, we have heard quite a lot—perhaps 
too much—about plans for coal’s stabilization. As one 
reads the voluminous and highly imaginative literature 
of the subject, he is impressed that the outstanding 
desire seems to be to relieve the coal operator of some 
of his business worries and the miners of any worry as 
to whether they will find regular employment or even 
as to whether they are in the right line of business. 
As a sort of side light on the same question, one feels 
that the whole body of coal users must suddenly reform 
their buying practices to conform to a new and artificial 
system to be set up in the coal fields. 

Even to glimpse the latter question brings into the 
picture an ignored phase of the coal subjeet. Still, it 
is common knowledge that out in the market, the multi- 
tude is governed by its fixed habits of buying. The 
people buy coal—as they buy everything else—on the 
spur of today’s necessity. When doing things in that 
way, the people are governed by the supply of cash 
available at the minute. And, the contents of their cash 
box are subject to neither regulation nor stabilization. 
For that excellent reason, the buying habits of the peo- 
ple are not susceptible to stabilization. That being 
known and admitted, it becomes interesting to inquire: 
How can an industry be stabilized when its customers 
remain whimsical and changeable. 

That uneseapable fact brings into bold relief the two 
methods of procedure in coal—and the only two—which 
are open to choice. One of those methods, which is being 
advoeated with the full strength of powerful lungs, is 
to take into account only the business difficulties of the 
operator and the miner; to remove them by creating a 
governmental contrivance; and, to exact of the whole 
public a quick and automatic readjustment of its buy- 
ing habits to a congressional prescription. 

The other method—one never hears it diseussed—is 
first to learn and then to chart the natural course taken 
by the buying power of the people. This method takes 
it for granted—most wisely, by the way—that the fixed 
habits of the people cannot be changed. If they cannot 
be changed, then the operating time and other operating 
details—ineluding finanecing—of the coal mines must be 
made to conform to what is known about the fixed buy- 
ing habits of the people. 

Thus one plan proposes to change the business and 
thereby to force a change on the customers of that busi- 
ness. The other plan proposes to recognize the impossi- 
bility of changing the public and then to conform the 
business to suit the known demands of the trade. 

We venture the opinion that the man who believes he 
can force a change of habit or custom upon the people 
will destroy himself before he ever makes the slightest 
impression upon the imbedded routine of the public. 
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THOSE BASELESS RUMORS 

ry Vile Senate investigation of the Income Tax Unit 

will end June 1. In the meantime, the investi- 

gating committee will make a special effort to 
conduct the examination of the returns and records on 
file in the unit in such a manner as to interfere as little 
as possible with the work of closing cases and adjusting 
claims of taxpayers. If this policy had been followed 
by the committee and its employes from the beginning 
of the probe, it is possible that little, if any, opposition 
would have developed against either the committee or 
the investigation. It was because of alleged interference 
with the work of the unit that taxpayers, who have had 
business with the unit during the last vear, have pro- 
tested against the continuation of the committee. 

While the question was in doubt as to whether the 
Senate would act favorably on the resolution introduced 
by Senator Couzens to extend the life of the committee 
bevond March 3, reports were being circulated that the 
principal opposition came from oil interests. These 
reports apparently were founded upon baseless rumors, 
as it does not appear that anyone representing the oil 
industry, or any other particular industry, has at any 
time protested against the investigation either to the 
Senate or to the Treasury Department. These reports, 
or rumors, therefore, are believed to have been inspired 
by advocates of the investigation who may have feared 
that unless an ‘‘oil seandal’’ could be manufactured, the 
Senate might vote against a continuation of the probe. 

Stories had been circulated about individual tax 
payers, officials of the Income Tax Unit, and the admin 
istrative organization generally. Charges had_ been 
made from time to time that favoritism had been shown 
in many eases, and that ‘‘influenee’’ had played a part 
in the settlement of some claims. We believe an investi- 
gation was necessary in order to ascertain the truth or 
falsity of these charges. If fraud or corruption exists 
in government, the people who are the taxpayers, more 
than anyone else, want to know it. In this respect the 
investigating committee has performed a distinet service 
to the taxpayers and to the country, for the investiga- 
tion has shown that there was no basis for such rumors, 
and this is a tremendous service to the people of this 
nation whose faith in the fundamentals of their govern- 
ment has been assailed during the last two years by 
many other rumors that have proven to be equally 
vicious and equally baseless. 

The spreading of baseless rumors against an industry 
in order to bolster up a questionable case before the bar 
of public opinion is a vicious, reprehensible practice 
that ought to be amenable to the law. It is not believed 
that Senator Couzens has sanctioned any such methods 
of molding public opinion in order to gain support. It 
has been reported that threats were made to expose on 
the floor of the Senate alleged irregularities in certain 
eases. Perhaps there have been irrgularities. Mistakes 
may have been made. It would be surprising if perfect 
adjustments have been made in the millions of eases 
handled by the Income Tax Unit. Be that as it may, it 
is not believed that Senator Couzens personally has 
sanctioned methods that are demagogiec and undemo- 
cratie in the conduct of the investigation or in the effort 
to have it continued. 

Senator Couzens, although chairman of the committee, 
has been compelled to leave most of the details of the 
investigation to employes of the committee. According 
to creditable reports it has been impossible for him to 
assume personal supervision over the activities of the 
committee’s investigators or to give personal attention 
to the methods that have been followed by these investi- 
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gators in working with and securing information from 
the department. It is evident that these employes have, 
to the extent of their respective abilities, searched the 
files of the Income Tax Unit as with a fine-tooth comb 
for evidence of fraud or corruption. And, failing in 
that, to uneover mistakes that may have been in the 
audit and adjustment of some 40,000,000 returns, filed 
during the last seven years, including approximately 
2,250,000 corporation tax returns. _ 

But the thought is beginning to take root in the minds 
of many taxpayers that an effort has been made or is 
being made by some one or some group to make the 
committee a clearing house for scandal, instead of an 
ageney for a constructive effort to improve the law and 
the administrative procedure without damaging tax- 
payers or industries in the process. Time will prove 
whether or not this thought is well founded in faet. 

Senator Couzens is a business man of undoubted 
ability and resoureeful energy. It is entirely proper 
for him to examine earefully into the financial structure 
and administrative organization of the nation. Un- 
doubtedly, he entertains the hope that through the 
efforts of his committee beneficial changes will be 
wrought, and certainly he desires that his undertaking 
shall bring about constructive results not alone to the 
administrative organization but to taxpayers as well, not 
the least of whom by any means are the taxpayers of 
his own state. May the astute business judgment that 
made him the sueeessful business man and efficient 
administrator now keep him from being misled by ill- 
considered advice and make him the discerning states- 
man, is the hope of this JoURNAL. 


THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
HE 68th Congress will sing its swan song on 
March 4. It was perhaps the most criticized, 
ridiculed and publicly scorned body ever repre- 
sentative of a eaptious nation. 


But let’s see who com- 
prised this famous body: 


Lodge, Lenroot, Smoot, Long- 
worth, Madden—and a large number of men of their 
calibre; men who for the most part have represented 
their constituents for many years; men who have won 
the nation’s praise; men who have rendered conspicuous 
service to their country—and yours. 

It is true that every Congress has its misfits, but it 
also is true that they do not long retain their places. 
Sometimes it happens that they ean by certain ecombina- 
tions gain a temporary control that defeats constructive 
legislation, but their power is merely passing, not perma- 
nent. 

Most members of Congress are fair-minded, and most 
of them have not only been members of the 68th Con- 
gress, but of the 67th, the 66th and 65th. 

Recently a noted doctor made the statement that an 
ndividual’s reply to the query of ‘‘how are you?’’ was 
indicative of his character. We sincerely hope that the 
carping attitude that has so universally obtained toward 
Congress is not indicative of our national tendencies. 

The remedy for the situation is not a wholesale con- 
demnation of Congress as a body, but of more intelli- 
gence at the poles, and the awakening of responsibility 
in the voter’s mind. Until this is done there will con- 
tinue to be misfits in our legislative bodies, both state 
and national, but so long as men of the type and charae- 
ter of the majority of the leaders in Congress hold the 
boat on an even keel, the old ship of state will continue 
to resist the waves kicked up by the misfits. 

When you are inelined to criticize Congress as a 
whole, it is well to remember that the fault lies not with 
Congress, but with the folks who sent them there. 
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INVENTORY REGULATIONS AND THE INCOME TAX LAW 


Inconsistent Rulings Of Internal Revenue Bureau In Relation To Inventories 


Impose Hardships On Metal-Mining Companies And Produce Discriminatory 
Results In Inventoring Undelivered Sold Production 


O the present regulations govern- 

D ing the taking of inventories 

meet the requirements of the In- 

come Tax Law? Do the present inven- 

tory methods for normal goods specified 
by the regulations 

meet the require- f 

ments set forth in 
the regulations? 

These two ques- 
tions are of vital | 
importance to 
most of the metal } 
mines. 

Apparently the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment’s regula- | 
tions governing 
the valuation of 
normal goods are 
inconsistent and | 
discriminatory 
and have placed a 
heavy burden on 
the mining indus- 
try, especially those mines that have 
made small, if any, profit on operations 
on the prices of metal since the war. 

In order to bring out the inconsistency 
of the regulations that affect the mining 
industry, I will set forth the require- 

“ments of the law, the tests required by 
the regulations to be met in determining 
the valuation of normal goods, the cus- 
tomary methods of determining produc- 
tion by metal mines, and then show the 
inconsistency in the regulations. 


T. O. McGrath 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE LAW 
The requirements of the Law, Section 
203, are two: 

1. Inventories shall be taken as con- 
forming as nearly as may be to the best 
accounting practice in the trade or 
business. 

2. And as most clearly reflecting the 
income. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE REGULATIONS 

The Regulations provide two tests to 
which each inventory must conform, 
which two tests are the same as the 
Law: 

Article 1582 sets forth that inven- 
tory rules cannot be uniform but must 
give effect to trade customs which 
come within the scope of the best ac- 
counting practice in each particular 
trade or business. 

It is further provided that to clearly 
reflect income the inventory practice 

Bisbee, Ariz. ; Member, General Tax Com- 
mittee, American Mining Congress; Address de- 
livered at the Conference on Mine Taxation, 27th 


Annual Convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress, Sacramento, California, September 30, 1924 
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of a taxpayer should be consistent 
from year to year, and that greater 
weight is to be given to consistency 
than to any particular method, so 
long as the method is substantially in 
accord with the regulations. That is, 
it is assumed, the method used must 
meet the two tests required, and not 
that it must conform to any of the 
methods outlined in the regulations. 

As to the first test of conforming to 
the best accounting practice in the 
trade or business, this of course must 
be proven by the taxpayer, 

As to the second test of clearly re- 


flecting the income, the department 
lays down two rules: 
1. The inventory must be con- 


sistent from year to year. 
2. An inventory that can be used 
under the best accounting practice in 
a balance sheet showing the finan- 
cial position of the taxpayer can be 
regarded as clearly reflecting his 
income. 
INVENTORY METHODS FOR NORMAL Goops 


In Article 1582 the Regulations pro- 
vide two methods of inventorying normal 
goods or production on hand, that is 

1. Cost. 
2. Cost or 
lower. 


market, whichever is 

Either basis could be adopted for the 
year 1918 and thereafter cannot be 
changed unless permission is secured 
from the Commissioner. 

Article No. 1581 of the present Regu- 
lations clearly sets forth that all goods 
on hand title to which is vested in the 
taxpayer, must be inventoried. 

Article No. 1582 clearly specifies that 
all normal goods inventoried must be at 
cost or cost or market whichever is 
lower. 

However, Article No. 1584 brings forth 
an exception and specifies that normal 
goods to be inventoried at market when 
lower than cost applies only to 


1. Goods purchased and on hand. 
2-a. Materials, labor, and burden 
in goods in process of manufacture. 
2-b. And materials, labor and bur- 
den in finished goods or production on 
hand, provided 
they have not been sold upon firm sales 
contracts. 

If such goods have been sold upon firm 
sales contracts (those not legally sub- 
ject to cancellation by either party) at 
fixed prices entered into before the date 


of the inventory then they must be inven- 
toried at cost. 


Therefore, according to the present 
regulations metal mines are required to 
inventory their production on hand at 
end of each year as follows: 


1. Unsold finished production on hand, 
and unsold production in process 
at 

(a) Cost of production. 
(b) Cost or market whichever 
is lower. 

2. Sold finished production on hand or 
sold production in process on firm 
sales contracts—cost only. 


Little, if any, distinction has been 
made between mines and manufacturers, 
and any trade custom in mining that 
does not fit the above requirements in 
regard to normal goods has been ignored 
up to date. 

Nothing is specified as to whether or 
not goods sold on contracts subject to 
cancellation can be inventoried at market 
when lower than cost, therefore, it is 
assumed that this can be done for all sold 
goods on hand if not to firm contracts. 

Practically all production of metal 
mines, especially of copper mines, is sold 
on firm fixed sales contracts, therefore 
the copper producers must inventory all 
undelivered sold production at cost, even 
if the sales were at prices below cost. 

Before illustrating how this works out 
and whether or not it is according to the 
requirements of the Income Tax Law, it 
is necessary first to show what is the 
usual custom followed in determining the 
production of metal mines. 


PRODUCTION OF METAL MINES 

There is shown as “Table No. 1” how 
the production of each class of metal 
mines is determined. The production of 
metal mines is not a simple uniform 
practice as is usually the case in manu- 
facturing. 

The production of Class “A” mines is 
determined as of the date of sampling by 
the smelter and is the assay contents of 
the ore, less treatment losses. There is 
ne doubt about this being the production, 
not because it is the usual practice, but 
because payment is made for no more or 
less metal or metals than is given by the 
settlement assay less the treatment 
losses, and the prices are those prevailing 
on the date of sampling. I do not know 
of any instance where the Revenue 
Depar ment has refused Class “A” mines 
so to determine their production. 

The production of Class “B” mines is 
determined, also, as of the date of samp- 


Class 


Description: 


Production is 
determined 
as of: 


Production is 
paid for: 


The production 


1S: 
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A 


Mines that produce 
ore or concentrates 
the commercial con- 
tents of which (less 
treatment losses) 
are sold to custom 
smelters. 


The date each lot is 
sampled at the 
smelter. 


In money, according 
to the price of 
metals as of the date 
of sampling. 


The assay contents 
(less treatment 
losses) of the ore 
or concentrates paid 
for as of the date of 
sampling. 


TABLE No. 1.—Production of Metal Mines 


B 


Mines that produce 
ore or concentrates 
which are delivered 
to smelters for war- 
rants on _ refineries 
for the metallic con- 
tents (less. treat- 
ment losses). 


The date each lot is 
sampled at the 
smelter. 


In warrants on a 
refinery for the as- 
say contents (less 
treatment losses) as 
of date of sampling. 


The assay contents 
(less treatment 
losses) of the ores 
or concentrates the 
date of sampling as 
specified by the war- 
rants. 
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C 


Mines that produce 
from their ores or 
concentrates a bul- 
lion which is sold to 
refineries or metal 
buyers according to 
the assay content. 


The date of sam- 
pling of each lot of 
bullion at the refin- 
ery or by the metal 
buyers. 


In money according 
to the prices of 
metals on the date 
sampled, or as the 
metals are sold. 


The assay contents 
of the bullion as of 
the date of sam- 
pling, less treat- 
ment losses. 


D | E 


Mines that produce} Mines that produce 
from their ores or | from their ores and 
concentrates a bul- | concentrates bul- 
lion which is de- lion and from the 
livered to refineries | bullion refined 


for refinery certifi-) metals. 
eates for refined 
mevals. 


The date of sampling 
each lot of bullion of the refinery. 
at the refinery. 


In refinery certifi- By delivery of re- 
cates for the assay fined metal. 
contents as of the 

sampling, less treat- 

ment losses. 


The assay contents | The production of 


of the bullion (less | the refinery. 
treatment losses) on 
date of sampling, less 
the date of sampling 
as specified on the 
refinery certificates. 


The daily production 


ling by the smelter, and the production 
is the assay contents of the ore or con- 
centrates, less treatment losses. There is 
no doubt in this case about such being 
the production, not because it is the usual 
practice, but because the amount of 
metal or metals is determined at that 
time, because there is given in lieu of the 
ore or concentrates a warrant on the re- 
finery for a certain amount of metal, 
which warrant is usually a negotiable 
instrument, and can be sold as if it were 
the same amount of metal. 

Also, that this is the finished produc- 
tion is evidenced by the delivery, coinci- 
dent with the negotiable evidence of pro- 
duction, of biils for the processing of the 


TABLE No. : 


Average price year................. 
Average price last quarter 
Cost per pound 


Class A Company “X” 
Sold 24,000,000 Ibs. @ 28.46c 
Cost 24,000,000 Ibs. @ 12.00c 


Class B Company “Y” 
Sold 18,000,000 Ibs. @ 27.318c........ 
Sold 6,000,000 Ibs. @ 31.900c........ 
24,000,000 Ibs. @ 28.46c¢ 
Cost 24,000,000 Ibs. @ 


Net income 


According to Records According to Regs. No. 45 

and Regs. No. 33 & 45 

$6,830,400 
2,880,000 


$3,950,400 


product which are either paid or accrued 
to the credit of the smelter. 

Therefore, not only is the quantity of 
the finished production known as of a 
certain date, but the finished and com- 
plete cost of the production is obtained 
at the same time. 

For the same reason, the production of 
mines in either Class “C” or “D” is the 
assay content of the bullion on the date 
sampled at the refinery or by the metal 
buyers, and the production of Class “E” 
mines is the daily or monthly production 
of the refinery. 

However, it has been the practice of a 
number of mines of Class “C” and “D” to 
determine their production as of the date 


—Year 1916 


tevised and Regs. No. 62 


As shown 


$3,950,400 


$4,916,400 $4,916,400 
1,914,000 


*720,000 at cost 


$6,830,400 $5,636,400 
2,880,000 2,880,000 
$3,950,400 +$2,756,400 


* Value of undelivered sold copper shown at 62.4 percent below its actual value in 
the profit and loss account and on the balance sheet. 


t Income shown as $1,194,000 less than actual. 


and according to the assay contents of 
the bullion when sampled at the smelter 
for shipment to the refinery. 

With this exception in mines of Class 
“C” and “D,” the production of the mines 
ef each class is, and has been generally 
determined as above stated and is so 
recognized by the Revenue Department 
in the inventorying of unsold production. 
However, the Department has not always 
so recognized the production in the mat- 
ter of undelivered sold metal. 


INVENTORYING UNDELIVERED SOLD 
PRODUCTION 


The inconsistency and unfairness « of 
inventorying undelivered sold production 
at cost, instead of at the sales price, can 
be best shown with some simple illustra- 
tions. 

We will take two mining companies, 
“X” and “Y,” both producing at the rate 
of 2,000,000 pounds of copper per month 
for the year 1916, and both having a 
tctal production cost of 12 cents per 
pound. Company “X” belonging to Class 
“A” and sold all of its production to the 
smelter at 28.46 cents per pound, the 
average price of electrolytic copper in 
1916. Company “Y” belonging to Class 
“B” sold all of its production as evi- 
denced by smelter warrants on the re- 
finery for the same average price for the 
year except that the production for the 
last quarter of 1916 was sold to cus- 
tomers for delivery in the first quarter 
of 1917, all sales being made on firm 
sales contracts at fixed prices. 

According to Regulations No. 33, 1916 
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Law, Article No. 127, especially para- 
graph 428, governing the income tax 
laws of 1916 and 1917, both Company 
“X” and Company “Y” were justified in 
following their usual procedure of re- 
porting their net income as shown by 
Table No. 2, column one. 

This is further substantiated by Regu- 
lations No. 45, relating to the 1918 act, 
Articles 1581 and 1584. 

However, under Regulations No. 45, 
1920 Edition, while Article No. 1581 
specifies, “The inventory should include 
merchandise sold but not shipped to the 
customer at the date of the inventory, 
together with any merchandise out upon 
consignment, but if such goods have been 
included in the sales of the taxable year 
they should not be taken in the inven- 
tory” the same as previously, there was 
added to Article 1584 after the sentence, 
“exclusive, however, of goods on hand or 
in process of manufacture for delivery 
upon firm sales contracts at fixed prices 
entered into before the date of the in- 
ventory,” the words “which goods must 
be inventoried at cost.” 

It was at this time then that the 
Revenue Department laid down the rule 
that inventorying at market applied only 
to unsold normal goods on hand or in 
process and to sold goods on hand which 
were subject to cancellation, but that 
goods on hand sold on firm sales con- 
tracts not subject to cancellation must be 
carried at cost instead of at sales price, 
as was allowed under prior regulations. 

This was a peculiar ruling and gives 
very peculiar results. 

While Company “X,” Table No. 2, 
could report its income as shown on its 
books, Company “Y” would have to re- 
port its income as shown in column No. 
2, which carries the undelivered 
copper at cost. 


sold 


Therefore, the result in normal taxes 
would be as follows: 


For “X,” year 1916, 
normal 18K ......5. $79,008 

For “Y,” years 1916- 
1917, normal tax. ..$126,768 

Total normal tax 

To which would be 

added the 1917 war 

tax for that part of 

1916 income re- 

ported in 1917. 


$47,760 


There 


could be no evening up for 
mines in 1917 as the average price 
of copper in the last quarter of 1916 was 
31.90c and for the last quarter of 1917 
was 23.50c. 

While this ruling was discriminatory 
for the year 1916 it worked 
greater hardship for mines in 
and “D” classes in the year 


even a 
“B ” 
1917 as 


shown by the increased tax rates for 
years 1916 to 1918 inclusive. 
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Cents 
According to As required by 
Class A Company “X” records regulations 
Sold 24,000,000 Ibs. @ 12.65c............06- $3,036,000 
Cost 24,000,000 Ibs. @ 15.00c............-... 3,600,000 As shown 
Class B Company “Y” 
Sold 18,000,000 lbs. @ 12.47c............... 2,244,600 $2,244,600 
Sold C000 Ths. @ 791,400 *900,000 at cost 
$3,036,000 $3,144,600 
Cost 24,000,000 lbs. @ 15.00c............... 3,600,000 3,600,000 
Class B Company “Z” 
Unsold at 
Market 6,000,000 lbs. @ 13.562c.............. 813,720 
$3,058,320 
Cost 24,000,000 Ibs. @ 15.00c............... $3,600,000 


* Value of undelivered sold copper shown at 13.72 percent above its actual value in 
the profit and loss account and on the balance sheet. 
+ Loss shown as $108,600 less than actual. 


Normal Excess Tax We had a rising market in 1921 from 


boost Rate Above Credits August to the end of the year. We will 
1917 20 to 60° again take Companies “X” and “Y” and 
1918.......... 12% 30 to 80% add Company “Z,” each producing at the 


rate of 2,000,000 pounds per month, each, 
however, having a cost of 15¢c which was 
considered a good cost for that year. 

What happened is shown by Table 
No. 3. 

Here, instead of showing the asset of 
undelivered sold copper for “Y” mines at 
less than half its value, as was required 
in the year 1916, the undelivered sold 
copper is shown at 13.72 percent more 


However, while the result of inven- 
torying undelivered sold copper at cost 
gave very unpleasant results to most of 
the metal mines during the years of 
rising metal prices and tax rates, the 
results in later years on low metal prices 
and high costs is really more interesting. 

For instance, an illustration for the 
year 1921 is shown by table No. 3. 


TABLE No. 4.—Year 1923 


Cents 
According to As required by 
Class A Company “X” records regulations 
Sold 24,000,000 lbs. @ 14.61c............... $3,506,400 
Cost 24,000,000 Ibs. @ 14.00c............... 3,360,000 As shown 
Class B Company “Y” 
Sold 18,090,000 Ibs. @ 15.182c.............. 2,732,820 $2,732,820 
Sold 6,000,000 Ibs. @ 12.898c.............. 773,580 *840,000 at cost 
24,000,000 Ibs. @ 14.61c............... $3,506,400 $3,572,820 
Cost 24,000,090 Ibs. @ 14.00. 3,360,000 3,360,000 
Cost 24,000,000 lbs. @ 14.00c............... 3,360,000 3,360,000 
Class B Company “Z” 
Sold 18,000,000 Ibs. @ 15.182c.............. $2,732,820 
Unsold at 
Market 6,000,000lbs. @ 12.65c............... 759,000 As shown 
$3,491,820 
Cost 24,000,000 lbs. @ 14.00c............... 3,360,000 


* Value of undelivered sold copper shown at 8.59 percent above its actual value in 
the profit and loss account and on the balance sheet. 
t Income shown as $66,420 more than actual on which to pay taxes. 
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Table Com- Value of the Metal Asset shown on balance sheet 
Year No. pany At sales price At cost Above actual Below actual 
1916 2 b 4 $1,914,000 $720,000 $1,194,000 
1921 3 Y 791,400 900,000 $108,600 
1923 4 Y 773,580 840,000 66,420 

TABLE 6 
Com- Income Loss 

Year Table pany Atsales price At cost At sales price At cost 
1916 2 Y $3,950,400 $2,756,400 
1921 ‘ Y $564,000 $456,000 
1923 4 Y 146,400 212,820 


than its actual value (more even than its 
market value) and the loss is shown as 
$107,400.00 less than the actual loss. 
Mines in the “Z” class that had unsold 
copper on hand at less than cost were 
allowed to show the loss for the year 
according to market price at end of year 
regardless of the fact that no known loss 
had been accrued. However, “Y” mines 
which had a fixed known loss were re- 
quired to show a fictitious loss much less 
than the actual. 

Still another illustration even more 
interesting is Table No. 4 for the year 
1923. 

Here, by inventorying the unsold metal 
at cost instead of at market, the asset of 
undelivered sold copper will be carried on 
the balance sheet at a value about 8% 
percent more than actual and the income 
for the year is shown nearly half again 
more than actual, requiring an income 
tax to be paid on income that did not and 
never would exist. 

All of these illustrations are on actual 
market prices of copper, and as copper 
for delivery in the first quarter of each 
year is usually sold in the last quarter of 
the succeeding year, the last quarter’s 
production, if sold, is usually undelivered. 


CONCLUSION 


It is necessary first to clearly outline 
the established custom of determining 
finished production for each class of 
metal mines, especially non-ferrous, base 
metal mines, before it can be shown what 
is the best accounting and cost practice 
ip the metal mining business. There has 
been considerable confusion in this, scine 
being of the opinion that there is no 
established practice. However, when the 
mines are classed into the different 
groups according to method of produc- 
tion, as shown by Table No. 1, it is seen 
that there has been and is a correct 
method and established practice for each 
class or group. 

The problem is: How shall undelivered 
sold production be inventoried ‘so as to 
reflect the true income? 

By reference to the tables it is seen 
that the inventorying of undelivered 
sold production at cost reflects such 
assets on the balance sheet either below 


or above their true value as shown in 
Table 5. 

I do not believe there is any question 
which of the above inventory figures 
would be the best accounting practice for 
a balance sheet and which figures would 
be used by a banker in arriving at the 
true net assets. 

As a result of inventorying at cost the 
income or the loss is shown either as less 
or as more than the true income or true 
loss as shown in Table 6. 

I do not believe there is any question 
which one of the above inventory methods 
is the one that most clearly reflects the 
income. 

I have not touched upon the incon- 
sistency of refusing to allow the use of 
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a known fixed quantity such as firm sales 
to measure profit and loss and the grant- 
ing of the use of an uncertain measure 
such as market price on a certain date 
as shown by Table No. 4, Companies “Y” 
and “Z.” 


This is so evident that it does not need 
discussion to support it. 


Certainly, the Revenue Department 
cannot contend that the present regula- 
tions requiring the inventorying of unde- 
livered sold goods on hand and in process 
at cost instead of at sales price most 
clearly reflects the income or conforms to 
the best accounting practice in the metal 
mining business, when such a method 
results in showing the assets on the 
balance sheet at a value greater than 
actual and more than market and gives a 
fictitious income to mislead stockholders 
and the county and state tax officials, and 
on which it must pay income taxes. 


If greater weight is to be given to con- 
sistency surely such a method should not 
supplant any method which had been 
used consistently from year to year in a 
trade or business. 


There can be no doubt that to inven- 
tory undelivered production sold on firm 
contracts at the sales price is the only 
method that will give the true income 
and will show the true financial position 
of the taxpayer. 


DECREASE IN PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR 
IN 1924 


production of sulphur in the 
United States in 1924 dropped to 
1,220,600 long tons from 2,036,097 long 
tons in 1923, a decrease of 40 percent, 
according to the figures compiled in the 
Geological Survey. The shipments also 
decreased, dropping from 1,618,841 long 
tons in 1923 to 1,537,400 long tons in 
1924, a loss, however, of only 5 percent. 
The shipments in 1924 were thus the 
second largest on record and for the first 
time since 1920 were greater than the 
production. The estimated value of the 
shipments in 1924 was $25,000,000, com- 
pared with $26,000,000 in 1923, at ap- 
proximately the same rate per ton. 
The producers’ stocks in hand at the 
end of 1923 were approximately 3,000,- 
000 tons. The stocks were depleted 
during the year by the surplus of ship- 
ments over production and at the end 
of the year were approximately 2,700,000 
tons. Stocks are still so large as to 
make improbable any material increase 
in the rate of production. About 300,000 
tons (10 percent) of the stocks in hand 
at the end of 1923 was shipped in 1924. 
The exports of sulphur, or brimstone, 
from the United States in 1924, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, were 481,814 long tons, 


valued at $7,786,254. The exports of 
refined and sublimed sulphur and of 
flowers of sulphur in 1924 were 2,329 
long tons, valued at $107,947, making the 
total exports of crude and refined sul- 
phur during the year 484,143 tons, valued 
at $7,894,201, compared with 474,475 
tons, valued at $7,216,107, in 1923. 
The production of sulphur in Sicily, 
which averaged about 350,000 metric 
tons before the World War, dropped con- 
siderably during and after the war, 
owing largely to the increase in competi- 
tion for European markets of sulphur 
mined in Texas and Louisiana. The ex- 
ports from the United States increased 
from 89,221 long tons in 1913 to 487,969 
long tons in 1922, and 1924 they were 
484,143 long tons. The agreement be- 
tween the American producers and the 
Sicilian Sulphur Consortium in 1923, 
proportioning sulphur among the mar- 
kets of the world, has probably benefited 
the Sicilian producers, as the production 
in Sicily increased from 137,648 metric 
tons in 1922 to 206,238 metric tons in 
1923, and amounted to 115,045 metric 
tons during the first six months of 1924, 
a rate of about 230,000 metric tons for 
the year. 
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PRACTICAL OPERATING PROBLEMS TO BE DISCUSSED AT 


CINCINNATI 


Discussions Held Simultaneously With National Exposition Coal Mining Equipment 
And Machinery Of The American Mining Congress—W. L. Affelder, Hillman Coal 


& Coke Co., Heads Representative Program Committee 


HE discussions of practical oper- 
ating problems and the National 
Exposition of Coal Mining Equip- 

ment and Machinery held in Cincinnati 

in May, 1924, resulted in the largest 
and most notable meeting in the history 
of the coal mining industry. The suc- 
cess of this meeting furnished evidence 
of the constructive value to the indus- 
try of an annual meeting of practical 
operating officials to exchange ideas in 
regard to the effective solution of operat- 
ing problems in order to secure lower 
costs per ton. With the endorsement of 
various coal associations and mining in- 
stitutes, it has therefore been decided 
to duplicate last year’s effort, the meet- 
ing to again be held in Cincinnati May 

25 to 29, 1925, under the auspices of 

the American Mining Congress. 

“Cutting costs in coal operations,” 
will be the slogan of the meeting and 
all of the sessions, both morning and 
afternoon, during the four days—May 
26, 27, 28 and 29—will be devoted ex- 
clusively to a consideration of the prac- 
tical operating problems in the coal 
mining industry. 

This meeting at Cincinnati will be 
essentially an operator’s meeting. Its 
primary purpose is to bring out the best 
thought of the industry in regard to the 
effective solution of the problems of se- 
curing lower costs through the effective 
handling of mechanical equipment. In 
order to secure this result, a very rep- 
resentative program has been formed 
covering the important coal mining dis- 
tricts. The personnel of this committee, 
of which W. L. Affelder, assistant to 
the president of the Hillman Coal & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Fa., is chairman, 
is in itself the best evidence of the fact 
that the program at Cincinnati this 
year will bring out in an effective way 
the problems of vital interest to coal 
mining men. 


THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


The program committee as_ selected 
includes: R. L. Kingsland, Superinten- 
dent Power and Mechanical Department, 
Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 
Va.; Lee Long, General Manager, 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, Va.; 
Abner Lunsford, General Manager, Ford- 
son Coal Co., Stone, Ky.; E. L. Thrower, 
General Manager, Warner Collieries Co., 
Cleveland, O.; C. M. Means, Consulting 


*Convention Manager, The American Mining 
Congress. 
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Engineer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. G. Dun- 
can, Jr., General Superintendent, W. G. 
Duncan Coal Co., Greenville, Ky.; George 
F. Osler, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. Foster Bain, Direc- 
tor, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C.; J. E. Layne, Jr., Secretary, Eaton- 
Rhodes Co., Cincinnati, O.; James W. 
Needham, General Manager, St. Paul 
Coal Co., Chicago, Ill.; Graham Bright, 
Consulting Engineer, Howard N. Eaven- 
son and Associates, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. 
C. Callan, Department of Mines, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; C. E. Lesher, Assist- 
ant to President, Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Phil H. Penna, Secre- 
tary, Indiana Bituminous Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, Terre Haute, Ind.; and 
W. A. Bishop, Electrical Engineer, Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va. 

The program committee has decided 
that the general arrangement of last 
year’s program was effective and has, 
in the development of this year’s pro- 
gram, emphasized the importance of the 
informal discussions at the meeting. 
There will be no set speeches or long 
papers. Representative men who have 
had the most experience in different fields 
in solving the problems suggested by the 
topics will lead the discussions, present- 
ing their point of view, which will be 
followed by a general discussion. The 
tentative program as worked out by 
the program committee will feature the 
following four main subjects: 

1. Progress in mechanical and electri- 
cal equipment during the year. 

2. Automatic control of mine equip- 
ment. 

3. Mechanical 
phases. 

4, Effective cutting and _ shooting 
methods to secure greater realization. 


loading in all of its 


There also will be an informal dis- 
cussion of effective practice and actual 
cost of rock dusting. 


DISCUSSIONS OF MECHANICAL LOADING 
DEVELOPMENT To BE FEATURED 


The program committee has felt that 
mechanical loading in its various phases 
is a topic of greatest interest to the 
coal industry at the present time. Dur- 
ing the year past there has been marked 
progress in the development of mechani- 
cal loading and in the utilization of new 


Of Operating Officials 


types of loading machines. Every 
operating official in the coal mining in- 
dustry is interested in the development 
and is anxious to know of the success 
which has been made by some com- 
panies through the use of loading ma- 
chines as well as to learn of the limita- 
tions which still apply to the use of 
the machines. Two full days, Wednes- 
day, May 27, and Thursday, May 28, will 
be devoted to a discussion of the dif- 
ferent aspects of mechanical loading. 
During the past year an exhaustive in- 
vestigation has been carried on by a rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Mines in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., of all of the different 
types of loading machines which have 
been used in coal production. One of 
the representatives engaged in this work 
will introduce the subject of “Under- 
ground Loaders of Today.” This intro- 
ductory discussion will consist essentially 
of a description of the different types 
of machines which will be illustrated 
with lantern slides and giving to all in 
attendance at the Cincinnati meeting, a 
resumé of the developments which have 
taken place. 

Following this introduction there will 
be a general discussion led by the men 
who have had the largest experience in 
the practical application of mechanical 
loading in the different districts. This 
general topic for discussion will be, 
“Practical Experience in the Use of 
Mechanical Loaders.” This discussion 
will give a complete resumé of both the 


successful adaptation of loading ma- 
chines in varying conditions and the 


limitations which have been met in their 
use. 
On Thursday, May 28, the discussion 
of the different aspects of mechanical 
loading will continue. The general topic 
will be, “Mutual Adaptation of Mining 
Methods and Loading Machines.” This 
discussion will bring out various facts 
in regard to the adaptation of mining 
methods in order to secure the fullest 
benefits from the use of mechanical load- 
ers. The sub-topics to be discussed will 
include the adaptation of mining meth- 
ods and loading machines in connection 
with thick and thin coal under varying 
roof conditions. In this discussion spe- 
cial reference will be made to the use 
of mechanical loaders under conditions 
of draw slate and with extra thick coal 
and at the conclusion of this meeting 
there will be a discussion of some suc- 
cessful adaptations by men who have 
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effectively adapted mining systems to 
meet the conditions required by some 
types of mechanical loaders. 

The Thursday afternoon session will 
be given up to a discussion of, “Utiliza- 
tion of Face or Fortable Conveyors,” 
and will include a presentation of the 
use of face or portable conveyors with- 
out loading and with loading machines 
and will cover the very important 
aspects of the recent developments along 
these lines in the different mining dis- 
tricts. 

THE Use Or GRAPHIC CHARTS IN COAL 
MINES ACCOUNTING 

Thursday evening there will be an 
informal dinner and evening conference 
devoted to a discussion of, “The Ad- 
vantages of the Use of Graphic Charts 
in Coal Mine Accounting.” WwW. L. 
Affelder, assistant to the president of 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., has done 
some interesting work in connection with 
charting cost figures and establishing 
a system of graphic charts which fur- 
nish an easy and efficient method of 
operation. There will be also additional 
discussion along these lines. 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF MINE EQUIP- 

MENT To BE FEATURED ALSO 

Another problem of special interest to 
the operating officials is the question of 
the automatic control of mine equip- 
ment. No phase of the development of 
electrical equipment in coal mines is of 
greater importance than this. The ten- 
dency during the last ten years has 
been to steadily increase the percentage 
of day laborers in coal mines. This has 
had a great effect upon mine costs. 
The electrification of mines and the de- 
velopment of automatic control of mine 


Music Hall, Cincinnati 


equipment is a development which will 
be of the greatest value in cutting costs 
in coal mining enterprises. There will, 
therefore, be a very special discussion 
of the application of control to different 
types of mine equipment. Preceding 
this discussion there will be a presenta- 
tion of some of the important facts re- 
lative to each development in mechani- 
cal and electrical equipment in coal min- 
ing enterprises. 
METHODS For SECURING GREATER REAL- 
IZATION TO Be DISCUSSED 

The lowering of costs per ton is one 
phase of the general problems of coal 
mine production. An equally important 
aspect is the development of methods 
which will obtain a greater realization 
for the coal sold. At the Cincinnati 
meeting, therefore, the Friday morning 
session on May 29 will be devoted to a 
discussion of, “Effective Cutting and 
Shooting Methods to Secure Greater 
Realization.” This will include a pre- 


sentation of effective methods in con- 
nection with horizontal cuts in top, bot- 
tom and middle, the shearing of coal, 
the snubbing of coal, proper shooting of 
coal and this discussion will be fol- 
lowed by consideration of some of the 
methods which can be utilized in tipple 
preparations. The operating officials who 
have had the most experience and the 
greatest success in the application, 
methods and practice for these various 
subjects will present their viewpoint 
which will, of course, be followed by 
a general discussion. 
AcTUAL Costs AND PRACTICE OF ROCK 
DustTiInG To BE DISCUSSED 

It seems to be generally agreed that 

rock dusting is helpful in coal practice. 


It is also equally agreed that rock dust- 
ing is not in itself a panacea preventing 
all possibilities of dangerous explosions. 
Both the advantages and limitations of 
rock dusting will be considered and pre- 
sented at the Cincinnati meeting. The 
emphasis in the discussion will be placed 
upon a summary by different speakers 
of the actual costs in rock dusting and 
the limitations of rock dusting from a 
safety standpoint. Here again a con- 
siderable amount of successful experi- 
mentation has been done during the past 
year in securing actual results under 
varying conditions with rock dusting. 
The Western states, particularly Utah, 
where rock dusting has been made a 
legal necessity, will be well represented 
in this program. 


EXPOSITION OF MINE MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT To BE A FEATURE 

In addition to the very comprehensive 
program which is now being worked out 
by the representative program commit- 
tee there will be a splendid display of 
the latest types of mine equipment and 
mine machinery at the National Exposi- 
tion of Coal Mine Equipment which will 
be staged simultaneously with the dis- 
cussion. Both the exposition and the 
conference sessions will be held in the 
Music Hall Exposition Building in Cin- 
cinnati. It is anticipated that there will 
be in the neighborhood of 150 displays 
of coal mine equipment and machinery 
and it is hoped that there will be a 
number of different types of loading 
machines shown in operation. The com- 
bination of the practical discussions of 
operating problems and the opportunity 
for the inspection of equipment and ma- 
chinery makes (Continued on page 117) 
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THE NAVAL OIL SHALE RESERVES 


The Future Petroleum Supply And Its Bearing Upon Our Future Security Are Be- 
coming More Pressing Each Day—The Navy Is Greatly Interested In The Development 
Of Our Oil Shale Industry, And Admiral Rousseau Very Forcefully Presents Its Rea- 


HE industrial life of a nation is 
dependent, at various periods of 
its existence and in various ways, 
upon its two arms of defense—the Army 
and the Navy—and both the industrial 
and military resources and power of a 
nation have come to be vitally dependent 
upon petroleum—as fuel oil, as gasoline 
and as lubricating oil. Now petroleum, 
in common with our other mineral 
resources, is a wasting resource and 
there is no one of us but who earnestly 
hopes and confidently expects that our 
great nation will continue to flourish 
long after our last oil well goes dry; for 
with a present production of two million 
barrels a day from wells in the United 
States, and with present information 
regarding our remaining petroleum 
resources, no one is so optimistic as to 
believe that we will be able to supply all 
of our needs with petroleum for even 
such a comparatively short period as 
twenty-five years. Of course, there will 
be the oil fields in foreign lands to supply 
the world’s needs for a greater or less 
period to come, for other countries have 
not been so prodigal in the use of their 
petroleum resources as we have; but such 
foreign oil, unless we control it—and we 
control very little of it at present, and 
are making very little progress towards 
controlling more of it—will be available 
with certainty only in time of peace when 
commerce with oil-producing countries is 
unrestricted; and if war should un- 
avoidably intervene under those con- 
ditions, what will it avail us to have a 
well trained army and an adequate navy 
unless we can supply them with the 
petroleum they must have in order to 
win their battles and protect our nation? 
Under those circumstances, without 
petroleum, all the millions we spend on 
our army and navy, as a premium on 
the nation’s safety insurance policy, will 
have been for naught. Important peace 
time industries may cease to function in 
time of war if their petroleum supply is 
cut off, with only temporary detriment to 
the nation; but in any national conflict 
unless our military forces function with 
the greatest possible efficiency through 
the aid of an ample supply of petroleum, 
the nation’s independent existence will 
be jeopardized if not terminated. 

It was the consideration of factors like 
these for our future safety that led to 
the executive order by President Taft in 
September, 1912, withdrawing from 
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“settlement, location, sale or entry” the 
land comprising the three reserves that 
are known as Naval Petroleum Reserves 
Nos. 1 and 2 in California, and No. 2 in 
Wyoming, to be “held for the exclusive 
use or benefit of the United States Navy 
until this order is revoked by the Presi- 
dent or by act of Congress.” In 
February, 1923, Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4 was established in northern 
Alaska. It is now being explored by the 
U. S. Geological Survey. Its value is not 
known. The purpose of the Navy 
Department was well expressed in an 
authoritative statement printed in 1916, 
from which the following is quoted: 
“The Navy Department does not desire 
to produce oil from the naval petroleum 
reserves at the present time, and does 
not want the oil converted into money at 
any time. It does want the oil conserved 
underground where it may be stored 
without cost and free from loss by fire 
or evaporation until the decreased pro- 
duction and increased market render its 
production and use desirable. This was 
the purpose of creating these reserves, 
and it is still the desire of the Depart- 
ment to utilize these deposits as a reserve 
to he depended upon when an adequate 
supply of fuel oil is not available at a 
reasonable cost.” The only reasons 
therefore leading to the withdrawal of 
these oil lands from entry by, and sale 
to, private citizens, and for reserving 
them for future development and use by 
the Navy were considerations of public 
interest and national safety in which 
every individual citizen has equal respon- 
sibility and concern; and there was no 
thought or design at the time that the 
oil in these reserves should be brought to 
the surface for storage or use prior to 
the time when petroleum could not be 
readily obtainable by the Navy from 
any other source. It was not the pur- 
pose to establish these reserves to supply 
the Navy’s present day needs—even to 
supply such present day war time needs 
as might arise. These petroleum re- 
serves are comparatively moderate in 
capacity and extent. The combined area 
of the Government land in Reserves 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 is barely 52,000 acres and 
their estimated recoverable oil, when 
established, was no more than the 
present production in the United States 
for about four months. That is a very 
moderate contribution. indeed to our 


future safety. The value of these re- 
serves has been lessened, as regards the 
future, by the drilling that has been 
done in and adjacent to them. As a 
result they are now losing their oil at 
the rate of over a million barrels per 
month. Within the last three years 
these three reserves have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion, investigation, 
and litigation. As one of the receivers, 
under the Court, of the portion of Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 1 that is in 
litigation, it obviously would be improper 
for me to touch upon the issues now 
pending, that will be argued in Court at 
an early date. 

President Coolidge considers the sub- 
ject of our future petroleum supply so 
important from the standpoint of 
national security that he recently 
appointed a commission consisting of Dr. 
Geo. Otis Smith, Director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, Admiral H. P, Jones, 
president of the General Board of the 
Navy, and Mr. R. D. Bush, California 
State Oil and Gas Supervisor, to study 
the question and formulate a policy that 
will aid in conserving our petroleum 
resources. This Commission’s report is 
expected to be submitted at an early 
date. From the situation as thus 
reviewed and from the Navy standpoint, 
the time seems to be very propitious for 
giving careful and thorough considera- 
tion to oil shale, which, by common con- 
sent, appears to be hailed as the logical 
and most suitable successor to petroleum, 
when the latter’s sun has set, in industry 
and in all requirements for the national 
defense, including the Navy, Army, war 
industries and sea borne transport. This 
brings into consideration all of our vast 
oil shale deposits in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and elsewhere, and how and 
when they can and should be developed 
and used. The subject has been an 
interesting and important one to the 
Navy ever since serious attention was 
first directed, less than fifteen years ago, 
to the immense quantities of these shales 
in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming that 
form the largest and richest deposits in 
the world. Foreseeing their future 
value, and as a measure of preparedness 
for the approaching day of a petroleum 
shortage, in 1913 the Geological Survey 
began ‘an extensive examination and 
mapping of these oil shale areas. And 
in December, 1916, President Wilson by 
executive order established two Naval 
Oil Shale Reserves for the same purpose 
the Naval Petroleum Reserves had been 
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established four years previously. Re- 
serve No. 1 is located in western Colo- 
rado on the line of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, north of the 
Grand River between Grand Valley and 


Rifle. Its boundaries contain 45,444 
acres. Some of the land consists of 
patented mineral entries. The area 


remaining under Navy control is 39,844 
acres. Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 2 
is in Utah and is located along and to 
the east of the Green River and about 50 
miles north of Elgin, on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad. The land 
under Navy control within its boundaries 
has an area of 86,584 acres. These areas 
are believed to include some of the 
richest and most desirable shale deposits 
in this region and are well situated for 
development. The reserves were located 
and their boundaries were fixed by the 
United States Geological Survey. Dean 
E. Winchester did a large part of the 
field work. He is the author of the well- 
known Bulletin No. 729 of the Geological 
Survey entitled “Oil Shale of the Rocky 
Mountain Region.” In this Bulletin Mr. 
Winchester estimates thé quantity of 
shale oil recoverable from the oil shales 
of Colorado, Utah and Wyoming to be as 
follows: 


Barrels 
Utah (based on 40% re- 
13,166,000,000 
1,537,000,000 


55,343,000,000 


In his pioneer book “The Oil Shale 
Industry,” published four years ago, 
Dr. Victor C. Alderson estimated the 
quantity of shale oil recoverable from the 
Colorado and Utah deposits to be ninety- 
eight billion barrels. There have also 
been much larger estimates. Whatever 
the amount, that more detailed surveys 
may show to exist, there is an almost 
inconceivable quantity of shale oil con- 
fined in these deposits, and as Dr. Alder- 
son truly remarks in his book, “The suc- 
cessful retorting of oil from shale and 
the establishment of the ofl shale indus- 
try on a permanent and profitable basis 
is the great problem of this decade.” 
Mr. Winchester states that, when his re- 
port was written, the Naval Oil Shale 
Reserves comprised only about 3 percent 
of the Government land then open to 
lease as oil shale lands in accordance 
with the Act of Congress of February 
25, 1920. The reserves therefore do not 
comprise more than about 2 percent of 
the total area of the oil shale land of 
the Rocky Mountain region. Based upon 
present information and upon conserva- 
tive assumptions, it seems to be certain 
that there is sufficient oil shale in these 
naval reserves to produce several billion 
barrels of shale oil. Not only do the 
naval oil shale reserves contain many 
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times as much oil as the naval petroleum 
reserves, but the oil, existing in an 
unmanufactured state in the shale as 
kerogen, is in much more suitable form 
for preservation in the ground for future 
use than is crude petroleum. In fact oil 
shale makes the ideal reserve from which 
to obtain fuel oil, gasoline, and lubri- 
cating oil. It is free from losses result- 
ing from drainage, evaporation, fire, en- 
trance of water, deterioration, or damage 
irom enemy attack, and these reserves 
provide a potential supply of oil for the 
Navy sufficient for many decades. 

It is important to remember that our 
information and opinions to date regard- 
ing the value and possibilities of our oil 
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shales have been derived almost entirely 
from laboratory and small scale experi- 
ments. This applies to the work of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines which started its 
investigation of methods of extraction 
in 1917, about the same time as the 
Colorado School of Mines commenced its 
research and cooperative work for the 
advancement of the industry. There has 
been little or no mining, retorting, and 
refining on a commercial scale in this 
country, and our pioneer commercial 
plants have been far from successful to 
date, as is only natural to expect in a 
new industry like this. A somewhat 
notable exception is the well-known Cat- 
lir Shale Products Co. plant at Elko, 
Nev., for the production principally of 
lubricating oil and paraffin products. 
The M. J. Trumble Oil Shale Cycle Dis- 
tillation Process has recently been re- 
ceived with marked favor and in the 
opinion of Dr. Alderson bids “fair to 
mark a new era in the distillation not 
only of oil shale but of coal and other 
hydrocarbons.” Until, however, there 
has been sufficient preliminary and re- 
search work to determine beyond doubt 
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the methods of mining, retorting, and 
refining that will be commercially suc- 
cessful in treating our oil shales; and 
until the output of shale oil and its prod- 
ucts attains a volume that is commensu- 
rate with that of the petroleum indus- 
try, it must be forcibly impressed upon 
the press and the public alike that all of 
our oil shale deposits. have a potential or 
speculative value only and are of no 
more actual and practical valug today 
for relieving an emergency, should it 
suddenly arise, than if they did not 
exist. And as they stand today, and 
until the industry is developed, in so far 
as they may convey a sense of false 
security against the day of the impend- 
ing petroleum shortage, our oil shales 
really constitute a menace against our 
national safety. Under the best of con- 
ditions, it will probably require several 
years—perhaps five or more—to dis- 
cover, try out, and perfect satisfactory 
mining and manufacturing processes; 
and after that the construction of com- 
mercial plants on a large scale, and man- 
ning and operating them with skilled 
workmen, in order to build up the output 
tc a substantial volume will easily re- 
quire 10 years, and perhaps double that 
time. Under the spur of great necessity, 
concentrated intensive work could reduce 
this time, but it can be easily seen that 
the situation from the standpoint of time 
is serious and one that cannot be rem- 
edied over night. The fact must be 
looked squarely in the face, that if shale 
oil is going to be produced at a rate 
equal to, or greater than, the reduction 
in petroleum production that cannot be 
deferred much longer, there has got to 
be prompt and vigorous action and coop- 
eration upon the part of every agency, 
public and private. 

Now the general policy of the Navy in 
regard to the utilization of its oil shale 
reserves will undoubtedly be similar to 
its policy as to its petroleum reserves, 
and will be based on the fact that these 
oil shale reserves were not established 
for present-day use or for the purpose 
of reducing through their current use 
the annual cost of maintenance of the 
Navy; but the time for putting any such 
policy into effect will not arrive until the 
extraction of shale oil on a commercial 
scale and the establishment of the in- 
dustry on a strong basis have become 
accomplished facts. Meanwhile the 
Navy has such a vital interest in build- 
ing up the commercial production of 
shale oil as quickly as possible that it 
desires to cooperate with and assist in a 
practical manner those who have been 
courageously struggling with the difficult 
problem of putting this potentially enor- 
mous and important industry on its feet. 
The Navy is interested also in doing 
some work of a preliminary character on 
its reserves that will give more detailed 
and accurate information as to the quan- 
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tity and character of its oil shales, and 
how they should be treated to get the 
best results. You may desire to know 
just what assistance the Government 
can render. Work in connection with 
oil shales on the reserves requires a 
special appropriation from Congress as 
the current appropriations of the Navy 
are not available for this purpose. 
Moreover, the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of the Interior, among its 
other duties, is “charged with the im- 
provement of methods in the production 
cof petroleum and natural gas, and other 
inquiries and technological investigations 
pertinent to such industries.” The Bu- 
reau of Mines, therefore, carries on all 
government technical investigations and 
laboratory experiments relating to the 
mining of oil shale, and the production 
and refining of shale oil, the results of 
which are open to everyone. 

The President’s Commission on Oil 
Reserves has announced itself as being 
strongly of the opinion that shale oil is 
so essential to the future life of our 
nation that experiments should be under- 
taken by the Government at once, on a 
commercial scale, to assist the develop- 
ment of adequate production, and that 
any plant of this character should be 
established at a point convenient for 
testing the shales of Naval Oil Shale 
Reserve No. 1. And it was for the pur- 
pose of constructing this experimental 
plant, including an investigation of min- 
ing methods and sampling the oil shales 
of the naval reserves, that a_ special 
appropriation of $90,000 under the Bu- 


" reau of Mines was requested at the last 


session of Congress. And though it 
failed of passage, owing to the conges- 
tion occurring during the last days of 
the session, it is hoped that this appro- 
priation will be secured at the next ses- 
sion, and that it will be the forerunner 
of regular and liberal appropriations 
that will enable the most rapid progress 
possible to be made in this very impor- 
tant work. 

Not long ago, in compliance with 
orders of the Navy Department, I visited 
Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 1 and had 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the oil shales of Colorado and with 
some of those who are connected with the 
industry. I afterwards visited the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines laboratory at Boulder 
and the Colorado School of Mines lab- 
oratory at Golden and observed the im- 
portant and interesting experiments 
underway. No work has been done at 
the Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 1 as 
yet other than to take some samples of 
outcroppings and to test them. No core 
drilling, that is so necessary for a thor- 
ough testing, has yet been undertaken on 
account of the lack.of funds. A spirit 
of great interest, optimism, and even 
enthusiasm was everywhere in evidence, 
in: the field and in;:the: Jaboratery. But 


with it all, there was a decided under- 
current of feeling that the progress be- 
ing made is not at all satisfactory or 
what it might be, and that the Govern- 
ment should be prompt in extending 
more liberal aid to the industry in view 
of the national interest involved. For 
several years past the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has concentrated its experimental 
oil shale work at the University of Colo- 
rado laboratory at Boulder, the entire 
cost being equally divided between the 
Bureau of Mines and the State of Colo- 
rado. The Government’s share of the 
expense has been only about $8,090 per 
annum—a sum which appears to be 
entirely disproportionate to the magni- 
tude of the task and the urgency to 
complete it. 

The foregoing is intended to represent 
the present situation from the Navy 
viewpoint, and if there is any aid that 
can be properly extended by the Navy 
to assist in establishing the shale oil 
industry, I am sure that any suggestions 
that may be made along that line will 
receive the careful consideration of the 
Navy Department. My contact with oil 
shales has not been extensive in point of 
time, but within that short period I have 
acquired some of the prevailing optimism 
and firmly believe that by adherence to 
sound business principles in organizing 
the shale oil industry, by inculeating a 
spirit of cooperation, by proper pub- 
licity, and education of the public in the 
basic matters pertaining to the industry, 
by avoiding the unnecessary duplication 
of effort and expense in all experimental 
work, by the adoption of standard 
methods and processes and standard 
specifications for shale oil products, by 
sound financing and an appreciation of 
the minimum size of plant that can be 
financially successful, and above all, by 
hard, persistent work, the shale oil in- 
dustry will come into its own in our 
industrial world. 


PROSPECTING ON STOCK-RAISING 
HOMESTEADS 

In taking up the matter of unwar- 
ranted interference with prospecting 
for minerals on stock-raising homesteads 
and leases, the American Mining Con- 
gress has engaged in a campaign that 
means much to the future development 
of the western metal-mining industry. 
At first it was difficult to obtain infor- 
mation upon which to act. Prospectors 
are not letter-writers as a rule, and their 
complaints reached the organization 
through round-about channels. It was 
necessary to piece together bits of in- 
formation received from a variety of 
sources in order to determine what the 
conditions were, and what course should 
be pursued. The action of the American 
Mining Congress has the endorsement of 
the: western metal-mining industry, as is 
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shown by the following resolution of the 
Executive Committee of the Department 
of Mines and Mining of the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce: 

WHEREAS, the American Mining 
Congress has taken a determined 
stand to have removed the restrictions 
at present imposed on prospecting by 
the existing Stock-raising Homestead 
Act and the act authorizing leases for 
stock-raising purposes in forest serv- 
ices, as the investigations of that 
organization reveal the nonmineral 
claimants to public lands have pre- 
vented legitimate prospecting and 
development of promising mining lo- 
cations by threats, force, and gun- 
play, and in some cases demanded 
tribute for granting the privilege of 
prospecting, notwithstanding that the 
minerals are reserved to the govern- 
ment; and 

WHEREAS, the American Mining 
Congress contends that the rights of 
prospectors are paramount to the 
rights of the surface leases and that 
reservation of minerals in the above- 
mentioned acts implies the right to 
prospect without interference by 
homesteaders on grazing lands, and 
point out that the land office officials 
admit that prospecting and mineral 
claimants do not have the same rights 
to prospect and explore the public do- 
main that existed prior to the passage 
of the aforesaid acts; and 

WHEREAS, the prospecting and de- 
velopment of vast mineralized areas 
in California is at present prevented 
by the restrictions exercised under the 
aforesaid acts, and the time has 
arrived that the interests of the pros- 
pectors must properly safe- 
guarded; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department of Mines 
and Mining of the Sacramento Cham- 
ber of Commerce does hereby heartily 
endorse and commend the American 
Mining Congress in its campaign to 
have removed the existing restrictions 
on prospecting and mineral develop- 
ment in the lands of the public do- 
main and does further assure the said 
American Mining Congress of its 
fullest support and assistance in any 
way possible. 

Adopted Monday, January 12, 1925. 


The fifth edition of the Geological Sur- 
vey bulletin entitled “Data of Geochem- 
istry,” has recently been printed by the 
government press. Dr. F. W. Clarke is 
the author of this bulletin, No. 770, 
which since 1908, when it was first pub- 
lished, has been a standard reference 
work the world over. It covers 765 
pages, divided into 12 chapters, and has 
an index of 55 pages. 
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GRASS VALLEY SECTION AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


ORGANIZED 


E. G. Reinert, Western Representative, Organizes First District Chapter Of The 

American Mining Congress, Which Includes Nevada, Placer, Sierra and Yuba Coun- 

ties In California—Leading Mining Men Of Grass Valley And Nevada City Mining 
Districts Take Active And Enthusiastic Part In Establishment. 


IXTY-SEVEN charter members 

organized the first district chapter 

of the American Mining Congress 
in California on February 5. The or- 
ganization meeting was held at the Em- 
pire Club House of the Empire Mine at 
Grass Valley, and was attended by lead- 
ing representative mining men of the 
state. F. W. Nobs, assistant manager 
of the Empire Mines, was elected Gov- 
ernor, and it is planned to hold monthly 
meetings for discussion of local prob- 
lems. 

Robert Bedford was elected first vice- 
Morris Roche, second vice- 
governor; W. H. Martin, ‘third vice-gov- 
ernor, and H. L. Englebright, secretary 
and treasurer. 

To serve on the board of directors 
the following were selected: Chairman, 
Arthur B. Foote, Morris A. Roche, F. M. 
Nilon, A. R. Archibald, John Mulroy, 
Sidney B. Wood, Roy J. King, B. A. 
Penhall, W. H. Martin, J. A. Curnow, 
F. Sommer Schmidt, F. W. Gormley, G. 
J. Rector and George W. Starr. A legis- 
lative committee was appointed and con- 
sists of F. M. Nilon, Robert Bedford and 
C. E. Clinch. 

Bert F. Hews, manager of the Sac- 
ramento Chamber of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Mining, who was 
present last night stated that the forma- 
tion of a chapter here would be an excel- 
lent aid to the four counties involved 
and that the community 
should feel honored at 
having the first chapter 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Robert I. Kerr, 
tary and treasurer of 
California Metals and 
Minerals Production, of 
San Francisco, 
in attendance, as 
James D. Stewart 
F. A. Morse, of 
who represented 
County. 


governor, 


secre- 


was also 
was 
and 
Auburn, 


Placer 


In presenting the object 
of the American Mining 
Congress in forming this 
chapter, Mr. E. G. Rein- 
ert, Western representa- 
tive of the organization, 
said: 

“They tell us that the 
mining men of Golden 
California do not know 
what they want. That 


sentiment offered in a broad and con- 
structive sense may perhaps be partially 
true, but it is evident here tonight, that 
from this time least the 
mining men of Valley—Nevada 
City region and its tributary districts— 
are hereafter to be numbered apart from 
any such demoralizing tendencies. 


forward, at 
Grass 


“This gathering is in no sense to be 
interpreted a political 
ment. You here to 
business of mining. Its 
be your political then, with a 
very substantial balance of power in 
this state, you would secure for mining 


partisan 
are 


move- 
consider the 
friends should 
policy! 


the legislative consideration the indus- 
try deserves. You have no quarrels 
with other essential industries; except, 


perhaps, with agriculture and real estate, 
for they are not the sole beneficiaries 
of California sunshine. By the 
of a fine climate you conduct 
operations 365 days in the year. 


grace 
mining 


“There can be no question as to mining 
opportunities throughout 
They are practically 
ber, rich as anywhere in 
free from the hazards of unstable gov- 
ernment. The lure of distant fields 
hould get no response here. 


this region. 
num- 


and 


limitless in 
Mexico 


“An active, healthy, harmonious dis- 


cussion of your mutual and 
problems will prove profitable, interest- 
ing, instructive 


“It may be 


interests 


and 
pure 


entertaining. 


presumption upon 


Club House of the Empire Mine, Grass Valley, California 


my part to refer briefly to some of these 
matters that may with profit be given 
your attention and action. I will ask 
your indulgence long enough to touch 
upon a few of them, based upon my 
observations. 

“Discussion of mining and _ milling 
methods will make for the economics 
necessary to offset high costs of material 


and the comparatively low price of 
gold. 

“Taxation is a common problem to the 
industry throughout the state and 
nation. It demands attention and united 
action. 


“Your voice should be heard in the 
conflict of interest between irrigation 
districts and the mines. To force min- 
ing properties into such districts where 
they have nothing in common except 
for purposes of assessment, is essen- 
tially taxation without representation. 

“In some degree many free milling 
gold districts are infested with that old- 
time pest, the high grader. He deserves 
your unremitting attention. This infec- 
tion must be removed by a fight in the 
open and those who aid and abet this 
malicious practice should be dealt with 
as common criminals along with- the 
offenders. Your policy should be to 
‘Hew to the line and let the chips fall 
where they may.’ 

“Where the high grader thrives, there 
the ‘knocker’ is also in evidence to 
maliciously hinder finan- 
cial cooperation required 
in aggressive mine de- 
velopment. He has not 
learned to talk mining in 
place of personalities. He 
creates suspicion against 
the entire community. 
Your active influence will 
do much toward eliminat- 
ing his vicious operations 
born of antiquated sales- 
manship methods. 

“You are rightfully op- 
posed to the mining shark 
and the shining mark— 
the fake operator 
ignorant investor. You 
wish to stimulate the 
legitimate pursuit of min- 
ing by the fair shake 
instead of the fake share. 
It will be well to express 
yourselves upon this point 
by permitting your light 
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te shine upon the intelligent investor 
who is willing to count the cost. He will 
readily realize that mining requires a 
high order of business ability and that 
financial profit from mining is not only 
as good but better than results from any 
other occupation, where mining enter- 
prise is directed by good business judg- 
ment and technical ability. 

“The shoe-stringer, so called, is about 
all we have left of the old-time pros- 
pector. He deserves your cooperation 
insofar as he is willing to make it clear 
to the investor that he is doing explora- 
tion work upon a scale to determine pos- 
sibilities rather than overstating the 
true situation. He is one of the best 
bets in the community if he is not 
stringing the public. It is his lot to 
help make mines—every mine was once 
a prospect. 

“I look hopefully toward the work 
of this chapter from many angles not 
here enumerated, important among 
which will be the opportunity, under 
organization, to feel the pulse of the 
active mining men of this region upon 
matters affecting their concern in state 
and national matters, an improved tone 
more favorable to mining on the part 
of the public and an increasingly higher 
morale among the mining men them- 
selves. All of which will permeate the 
atmosphere for the good of all. . 

“It may be desirable at the outset 
to direct your attention briefly to the 
purpose and activities of the American 
Mining Congress as a national organiza- 
tion. 

“The American Mining Congress is 
the economic and legislative force—rela- 
tively the dynamo—turning the legiti- 
mate needs of the entire business and 
field of mining into actual realization 
by the route of education through co- 
operation. 

“The American Mining Congress func- 
tions—and has functioned for twenty- 
seven years—as a_ general clearing 
house for consideration of the problems 
and the presentation of the facts in 
regard to the natural resources industry 
as a whole. It believes that each phase 
of the industry should be represented 
by its own national organization, realiz- 
ing that such organization can alone 
provide certain types of service essen- 
tial for the welfare of those different 
groups. It has, therefore, always given 
its cordial support to all national and 
state organizations. 

“It has been shown through its rela- 
tionships with the various phases of the 
natural resources industries that there 
is a distinct advantage at many times 
in coordinating the interest of these dif- 
ferent groups and in presenting the facts 
in regard to these industries, not from 
the standpoint of advocating the inter- 


. ests of a single group, but from the 


viewpoint of the basic needs of the 


natural resources industries as a whole 
in their relation to the commercial and 
industrial needs of the country. Thus 
the strategic advantage of its position 
has made its work effective, affording 
the primary reason for the cordial co- 
operation it has and is receiving on 
every hand. 

“The objects of the American Mining 
Congress are briefly set forth from its 
by-laws, as follows: 

““This corporation is formed for the 
purpose of advancing the mining and 
metallurgical industries, in all their 
various branches, within the United 
States; to assist in bringing about a 
more perfect cooperation between the 
Government of the United States and 
the development of mining and metal- 
lurgy; to encourage education in prac- 
tical and scientific mining and metal- 
lurgy and the dissemination of scien- 
tific information in relation to mining 
and metallurgy and their allied indus- 
tries; to acquire and disseminate trust- 
worthy information bearing upon the 
development of the metallic and non- 
metallic mining resources of the United 
States; to promote a more cooperative 
tendency in the evolution of agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, transportation 
and commerce; and for the particular 
purpose of bringing the mining men of 
the United States into closer relation 
with one another, and of promoting a 
friendly feeling for one another through 
social intercourse and the discussion of 
mutual interests.’ 

“IT would call your attention to the 
words ‘particular purpose,’ ‘closer rela- 
tion,’ and ‘friendly feeling,’ the requisite 
elements for harmonious action. 

“The workings of the Congress briefly 
outlined, permit no activity affecting a 
division of the industry to be taken 
up without first placing the matter be- 
fore the interests concerned. The Wash- 
ington office acts first as an informant, 
and then as an agent to carry out the 
legitimate requirements of the industry. 
It secures, wherever possible, collective 
action from groups of producers and 
states. It places required and convinc- 
ing unbiased evidence before the Fed- 
eral Congress. It fills the gap between 
official and private information and 
meets and checkmates incorrect state- 
ments from biased sources. It does not 
‘lobby’ for or against legislation. Its 
work is accomplished by education. 

“The state divisions of the American 
Mining Congress are known as chapters 
and may embrace districts or local sec- 
tions. The state bodies although con- 
stitutionally a part of the national work 
are self-governed bodies, acting inde- 
pendently upon local matters. State and 
national bodies act in unison when re- 
quired. 

“Officers. of a chapter are designed as 
governors, with first, second and third 
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vice-governors, a secretary, a treasurer 
and a board of directors consisting of 
as many members as may be deemed 
advisable. Usually twelve to fifteen in 
number—the committees to be deter- 
mined by the requirements of your ac- 
tions, with the usual standing commit- 
tees on finance and executive matters.” 

A general discussion of the problems 
of the district then took place, and Mr. 
Reinert read a letter from Mr. Charles 
G. Johnson, state treasurer of California, 
which in part said: 

“T want to express my satisfaction 
over your organization coming into 
being as an active institution in Cali- 
fornia for the protection and promo- 
tion of the parent industry of the 
state. I speak hereof from that ex- 
perience which came out of my ac- 
tivities with the gold rush of Nome, 
prospecting through Mexico, mining 
in Rawhide and financing mining in 
California up to the present time. 

“The apparent lack of confidence in 
mining is not due to the depletion of 
paying ore bodies or the exhaustion 
of our natural mineral resources, but 
rather the result of a continued effort 
on the part of the government and 
financial institutions; the former by 
burdening the industry by volumes of 
regulatory statutes and delegation of 
powers to commissions and _ institu- 
tions to further regulate, and the lat- 
ter by pointing with discouragement 
to the hazards attending mining in- 
vestments. 

“The wealth of gold produced in Cali- 
fornia was unattended by both stat- 
utes and regulatory commissions. It 
is since these institutions came into 
being that the mining industry has 
suffered. 

“The present mineral wealth of Cali- 
fornia is vast—beyond the power of 
imagination and only awaits develop- 
ment. 

“It calls for pioneer work—it calls 
for the energy of men inspired by the 
romance of mining—it calls for the 
class of labor which knows no weari- 
ness from effort; fortified by an all 
enduring hope for eventual success. 
Immigration to California of this type 
of labor should have the earnest con- 
cern of your organization. 

“The mining wealth of our state 
should be heralded eastward of the 
Rockies, as the inspiration and de- 
velopment must come from new places, 
untouched by the destroying forces 
which have wrought havoc with the 
industry in California. A confidence 
in mining is just below the surface. 
If the mining men themselves, in or- 
ganization, will remove this. crust by 
practical activity, California again will 
reflect by its spirit of industry, the 
confidence which made «gold king in 
this state for so many years.” 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


CHAPTER, AMERICAN 


MEETING COLORADO 


MINING CONGRESS 


AND COLORADO METAL MINING ASS’N 


NE of the outstanding events of 

the eleventh annual meeting of 

the Colorado Metal Mining Asso- 
ciation and the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress was the ac- 
tion taken to change the title of the 
association so as to include the oil men 
in the organization. Oil has become such 
a prominent factor in the mining indus- 
try of Colorado as to take its place 
definitely by the side of the production 
of coal and minerals. The association 
therefore voted to change its name from 
the Colorado Metal Mining Association 
to the Colorado Mining Association. 

More than 600 miners and mining men 
attended the convention and took part 
in the now famous annual “sow-belly” 
dinner. In commenting upon this din- 
ner, the Denver Press stated: 

“The old West, the West of bright 
remembrances and of-storied history, 
was revived and a prop put under it. 

“Days of the prospector who braved 
dangers the very mentioning of which 
would make the present day tenderfoot 
quail, were recalled in anecdote and 
song. 

““For 600 miners, whooping, cheering, 
applauding and stamping, recalled the 
‘good old days’ when the industry was 
in its infancy in Colorado, and pointed 
to the revival of mining ‘and the pros- 
perous outlook for the future at their 
annual ‘sow-belly dinner.’ 

“The old prospector was there to join 
hands with the ‘liquid gold’ miner of the 
present, for the oil men of the Colorado 
chapter of the Rocky Mountain Oil Pro- 
ducers’ Association formally were ad- 
mitted to the metal mining association. 
The occasion was the signal for a special 
stunt and it required reams of.speech by 
John T. Barnett, representing the oil 
men, and a practical demonstration that 
there was oil in the ‘chuck room’ to con- 
vince Toastmaster Oliver H. Shoup that 
the oil men should be admitted. 

“Barnett was sure he could strike oil 
on the special platform erected for spec- 
tators. To prove it he called his drill- 
ing crew, Russell Lloyd, H. J. Kessler, 
H. A. Aurand, S. R. Cohagen, F. S. 
Prout and T. F,. Newman on the plat- 
form to back him up. 

“After the geologist had decided. on a 
location, a ‘doodle bug’ changed the site 
and the tool pusher finally selected the 
correct place to strike oil. A rig was 
erected and in five minutes a well was 
gushing black gold. 

“It is a pleasure to admit a bunch 
like this among an organization of hon- 
est men, and I warn every miner to 


hold on to his pocketbook,’ ex-Governor 
Shoup declared. 

“Denver is moving and will keep 
moving,’ Mayor Stapleton told the min- 
ers and oil men. ‘Citizens of this city 
will play a part in the mining game 
and help boost it.’ 

“Members were urged to leave the din- 
ner imbued with the spirit of construc- 
tion by State Senator William Renshaw. 
He invited all the mining and oil men 
to visit Idaho Springs February 2, for 
the celebration which the Chamber ‘of 
Commerce is planning in that town. 

“*The renewed interest in mining is 
shown by the large attendance here to- 
night,’ ex-Governor Jesse McDonald de- 
clared. Ex-Governor Gunter was intro- 
duced. 

“The School of Mines’ band, attired 
in mining togs, marched to the scene 
of the dinner preceding the meeting. 
They entertained during the program. 

“Governor Clarence J. Morley, guest 
of honor, was unable, on account of 
illness, to attend the dinner, which was 
given under the auspices of the mining 
association and the bureau of mines of 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce.” 

In presenting his annual report, M. B. 
Tomblin, Secretary of the Association, 
told those present that Colorado spent 
more money in 1924 to develop its min- 
eral resources than in any other year 
in the state’s existence and that 1925 
will probably witness an even greater 
expenditure in the search for minerals. 
Mr. Tomblin further said: 

“Railroad transportation and adverse 
state legislation are the most serious 
problems confronting miners of the 
state. Because so large a percentage of 
mining operations in Colorado are sit- 
uated on branch lines of railroads, and 
in view of recent decisions of the inter- 
state commerce commission that rail- 
roads cannot be forced to operate 
branch lines which show constantly in- 
creasing losses, the transportation sit- 
uation is unusually serious. While bus 
lines are becoming more dependable 
daily, much of the business incident to 
mine and mill operation is of a character 
which cannot be moved profitably with 
the truck. The matter should be taken 
up in a spirit of cooperation with the 
carriers, and around the table, agree- 
ments and concessions reached which 
will result in reduced cost of operation, 
more business for the railroad and a 
united effort to build up the mining in- 
dustry. 

“Among the measures under consid- 
eration is a burdensome and unjust mine 
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taxation law; amendments to the indus- 
trial compensation laws that would 
make drastic increases in the cost of 
mining operation; a reapportionment bill 
that unjustly deprives mining counties 
of a large proportion of their represen- 
tatives in the general assembly; a min- 
ers’ qualification law that in effect would 
make affiliation with a labor organiza- 
tion a requisite of employment in mines. 

“Another vicious measure is the so- 
called severance tax or production tax 
on natural resources, which provides for 
a special tax on the output of mines 
producing coal, gold, silver, lead, cop- 
per, oil, gas, building stone and other 
mineral products. This tax would add 
half a million or more annually to the 
cost of mine operation in Colorado and 
the proceeds would be devoted to lessen- 
ing the tax burden of more favored in- 
dustries.” 


MAPS OF RIVERS IN UTAH, 
COLORADO AND WYOMING 


fi OPOGRAPHIC maps of the courses 

of Yampa and Green Rivers, Colo- 
rado, prepared for use in studying the 
best means of utilizing the resources of 
those rivers, have been published re- 
cently by the Department of the Interior 
through the Geological Survey. The 
scale is 2 inches to the mile; the contour 
interval is 20 feet on land and 5 feet on 
the river surface. These maps are 
printed in three colors, brown for con- 
tours, blue for streams, and black for 
public land lines and names. The set 
comprises 21 sheets, as follows: Yampa 
River, Colorado, from Green River to 
Morgan Gulch, 111 miles; plan, 3 sheets; 
profile, 2 sheets. Green River from 
Green River, Utah, to Green River, Wyo- 
ming, 387 miles; plan, 10 sheets, profile, 
6 sheets. These maps are for sale by 
the Geological Survey at Washington, 
D C., for 10 cents a sheet. 

Hydraulic engineers accompanied the 
river survey parties, and a manuscript 
report has been prepared by Warren 
Oakey which shows that 120,000 con- 
tinuous horsepower can be developed at 
five sites on Yampa River. This report, 
which describes fully the prospects for 
waterpower and storage for irrigation 
on Yampa River, may be consulted at the 
office of the Geological Survey at Wash- 
ington, D. C., or at the district office of 
the Survey at 313 Federal Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. A copy of the report 
will be sent for consultation to any other 
district. office of the Geological Survey on 
application to the Director, Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 

A similar report on the power possi- 
bilities of Green River from Green 
River, Utah, to Green River, Wyoming, 
is in preparation. 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


Congress Closes—Important Measures. Enacted In Short Session 


Mining Bills 


Received Attention—Many Bills Left By The Way—Next Session In December Unless 
President Calls Special Session—Tax And Tariff Revision Likely In Next Congress 


FTER a strenuous three-months’ 

grind, during which a mass of 
x legislation was disposed of, Con- 
gress at noon on March 4 ended by Con- 
stitutional limitation, and unless it is 
called in extra session by the President, 
will not reconvene again until next 
December. Many measures of the sev- 
eral thousand introduced during the past 
two years of the life of the Congress ex- 
pired and must be revived at the next 
session to receive consideration. During 
the closing days of the session there was 
a wild scramble on the part of the advo- 
cates of the various measures to have 
their bills passed on. Many measures 
expired in committee, from which they 
never emerged, while still others were 
defeated on the floor of the Senate or the 
House or sent back to committee for fur- 
ther consideration. 

After the experiences through which 
the country passed last year in connec- 
tion with the naval oil reserve leases 
investigation, Congress suddenly took a 
decided aversion to further Congressional 
investigations. Considerable opposition 
was evidenced against continuance of 
proposed commissions. The fight largely 
centered around the Couzens Committee 
which has been investigating the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau, and it involved in 
its wake the Senate Gold 
and _ Silver Commission. 
Senators were not unmind- 
ful of the heavy expense 
attached to inves- 
tigations, recalling that 
although the Coal Commis- 
sion had expended $600,000 
in an investigation of that 
industry, no legislation had 
been enacted on the subject. 
In fact, congressional criti- 


various 


cism went so far as to aver 
that the investigation had 
been a complete waste of 


money. Congress author- 
ized the publication of the 
reports of the Coal Com- 


mission at a cost of $20,000, 
on the ground that they 
should be available for eco- 
nomic studies and possible 
future consideration of coal 


legislation. The large num- 
ber of coal regulatory 
measures died in com- 
mittee. 


The same considerations 
were forcibly recalled when 
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Inaugural stands in front of the Capitol. 
above the dome indicates that one, or both houses of Congress 
were in session when the photograph was taken 


another $190,000 
continue the 
oil reserve 


requested to 
of the naval 
lease cases which was in 
addition to the $100,000 appropriated 
last spring. More concrete results are 
expected from an investigation of the 
oil industry which is now being made 
under an appropriation of $50,000 by 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board ap- 
pointed by the President. This board 
consists of members of the Cabinet who 
ere seeking the cooperation of the oi! 
industry in developing all data on the 
production of oil looking to its conserva- 
tion and distribution at a reasonable 
price. 

The closing of Congress marked the 
death of proposed blue sky legislation. 
Measures of this kind have been pending 
for some years and although the Denison 
bill was considered by the House it was 
amended in such form as to displease its 
resulting in the bill being 
virtually abandoned by its friends. 

Attempts were made to abolish various 
government bureaus and commissions 
but without success. Attack was leveled 


was 
prosecution 


advocates, 


at the Tariff Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission 
Board. 
Considerable of the time of the recent 
session was devoted to the Muscle Shoals 


and the Railroad Labor 


power project, which was marked by a 
struggle between the advocates of gov- 
ernment operation and private develop- 
ment, the latter winning in the end. 

In the field of mining legislation, par- 
ticular interest centered in the bill to 
direct the Treasury to purchase 14,- 
000,000 ounces of silver at $1.00 per 
ounce under the Pittman Act. This bill, 
which had been previously passed by the 
Senate, was on the House Calendar 
awaiting opportunity for consideration, 
which was urged by its advocates, in the 
face of Treasury opposition. 

One mining bill suffered a reverse in 
being recommitted to the Mines and 
Mining Committee of the House. This 
measure proposed to suspend the annual 
assessment requirement on radium ore 
mining claims for three years. Objection 
was based on the fact that it would tie 
up a large acreage of public lands, the 
owners of which would escape the assess- 
ment work requirement. Legislation was 
proposed to permit the purchase of land 
containing concentrated deposits of gold, 
silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, copper or other 
minerals in 640-acre tracts. 

A large number of bills affecting 
mining were passed by either the House 
or Senate. One of these included a pro- 
posal to allow prospecting permits and 
leases for sulphur on public 
lands in 640-acre tracts. 
The Senate passed the bill 
to apply the law to lands in 
Louisiana, while the House 
committee amended it to in- 
clude all lands except a 
tract in San _ Bernardino 
County, California. A bill 
was passed by the Senate 
authorizing permits and 
leases for potash lands. 
Both and Senate 
passed a measure for con- 
servation of helium under 
the Interior Department. 

Another bill passed by 
the amended _ the 
mining law affecting Alaska 


House 


Hovse 


to permit the patenting of 
units of 
mining claims. 


fractional placer 
Legislation 
was proposed to extend 
until July 31, 1926, the 
time in which oil and gas 
permittees should begin op- 


L. Crandail 


The light in the lantern 


erations under their per- 
mits, based on difficulties 
of transportation. to the oil 
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MINING— 


S. 2917: Pittman (D.), 
chase. 


sion. 
ment. 


Deposits. 


vation. 


H. 
H. 

Mine Law. 
OIL— 


tension. 


Nev. Silver Pur- 


R. R. 12231: Black (D.), N. Y. 
S. Res. 323: Oddie (R.), Nev. 


H. J. Res. 142: Brumm (R.), Pa. 

S. 4315: Cameron (R.), Ariz. Concentrated 
4120: Ransdell (D.), La. Sulphur Leases. 
. 3005: Ladd (R.), N. D. 
5722: Kahn (R.), Calif. 


. 4148: Sutherland (R.), Alaska. Alaskan 


S. J. Res. 182: Jones (R.), Wash. Oil Lease Ex- 


H. J. Res. 355: Zihlman (R.), Md. Oil Industry. 
S. Res. 337: Trammell (D.), Fla. Oil Industry. 
H. R. 9189: Wilson (D.), La. 


IMPORTANT BILLS REVISED IN THIS ISSUE 


COAL— 
S. Res. 338: 


Gold Coins. 
Silver Commis- 


S. Con. Res. 3: 


TAXATION— 
S. Res. 333: 
INDUSTRY— 


S. Res.286: 
S. 4008: 


Mine Assess- 


Potash Leases. 


Helium Conser- S. J. Res, 121 


S. J. Res. 107: 


H. R. 11795: 


H. J. Res. 337: 


Oil Pollution. 


: Dial (D.), S. C. Raw Material Ex- 


TRANSPORTATION 


IMMIGRATION— 


Howell (R.), 
Ownership. 


Oddie (R.), Nav. Coal Reports. 


Nebr. Railroad 


Couzens (R.), Mich. Senate Inves- 
tigation. 


Norris (R.), Nebr. Power Inquiry. 


Wadsworth (R.), N. Y. Trade 
Commission. 


ports. 


Smith (D.), 8. C. Rate Adjust- 
ment. 


O’Connor (D.), La. Waterways 
Commission. 


Johnson (R.), Wash. Immigration 
Investigation. 


fields. Recent increases in gasoline prices 
prompted resolutions for investigation of 
the oil industry. They seek to determine 
whether a monopoly or combination in 
restraint of trade exists among pro- 
ducing, refining and distributing com- 
panies. 

Further legislation forbidding oil pol- 
lution of streams was passed by the 
House. This bill seeks to prevent the 
discharge of oil into navigable rivers 
from refineries, oil wells, terminals, 
tanks or storage places. 

Considerable coinage of special cur- 
rency in celebration of various historical 
events was introduced, which prompted 
the Treasury Department to protest. 
The Treasury takes the position that 
these special coins are not freely circu- 
lated as they are not familiar to the pub- 
lic and tend to destroy the integrity of 
the coinage. 

Rate adjustment to meet conditions in 
several industries in order that com- 
modities may freely move in commerce is 
provided in a resolution enacted by Con- 
gress, which calls on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish reasonable 
rates. This legislation was primarily 
designed to relieve the agricultural sit- 
uation, but will apply to all commodities. 

Following the adjournment of Con- 
gress there was a general exodus of 
members back home for the long recess 
until next session. There are numerous 
Congressmen who feel that there should 
be an extra session before that time in 
order to consider general legislation 
which could not be taken up at the recent 
three-months session. These include 
Senator Borah of Idaho, who says there 
should be coal legislation to carry out 
the recommendations of the Coal Com- 


mission. The only serious consideration 
for an extra session is that attached to 
the possibility of tax revision next 
September. By July the Government 
will know the state of finances from 
which may be determined if tax reduc- 
tion is possible. In this event, the 
President, who favors economy in expen- 
ditures by the government and lower 
taxes, may call an extra session to fur- 
ther reduce the burden and _ revise 
administrative provisions of the tax law. 


MINING 
Silver Purchase 

S. 2917. Reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. This bill, 
which was passed by the Senate at the 
last session, directs the Treasury Depart- 
ment to purchase 14,589,730 ounces of 
silver at $1 per ounce under the Pittman 
Act. This silver is to cover Pittman act 
silver used by the Treasury in subsidiary 
coinage which was first charged to the 
Pittman Act and then revoked. The com- 
mittee amended the bill so as to require 
all silver bullion purchased under the 
Pittman Act to be coined into standard 
silver dollars, and also for repeal of the 
Pittman Act. In reporting the bill Rep- 
resentative McFadden, Rep., Pa., chair- 
man of the committee, says it is neces- 
sary to repeal the Pittman Act because 
under that law there could still be 
allocated and broken up for subsidiary 
coinage 130,000,000 ounces of silver for 
which a like amount of silver would have 
to be purchased under the act. “As the 
purposes of the act will have been com- 
pleted when the present contemplated 
purchase is made, it is unwise to leave 
the act open for an opportunity for 


abuse hereafter in manipulating the 
silver market,” he says. 


Gold Coins 


H. R. 12231. Introduced by Mr. Black 
(Dem., N. Y.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage. It proposes to regu- 
late the value of gold coins by providing 
as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any 
person to buy gold coins of the United 
States for the purpose of speculation, or 
to sell gold coins of the United States 
for more than the nominal or face value 
thereof, except that the provisions of this 
Act shall not apply to gold coins bought 
or sold for conversion into bullion, gold 
coins of antique value, and gold coins 
issued, under special authority of law, in 
commemoration of a specified event or 
person. 


“Any person who violates the provis- 
ions of this Act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both.” 


Gold and Silver Inquiry 
S. Res. 323. Introduced by Mr. Oddie 
(Rep., Nev.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Contingent Expenses. This pro- 
pesed to continue for two years after 
March 4, 1925, the Senate Gold and 
Silver Commission. 


Mine Assessment 


H. J. Res. 142. Recommended to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, which 
means the death of the bill for this Con- 
gress. This measure proposed to sus- 
pend the annual assessment work on 
carnotite or other radium-bearing ore 
mining claims for three years. The 
killing of the bill followed debate at two 
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separate sittings of the House, during 
which opposition was expressed to waiv- 
ing the assessment requirements of $109 
worth of labor on such mining claims. 


Mineral Exchange 

H. R. 11500. Reported by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands. This bill, 
which has already passed the House, 
proposes to exchange mineral lands in 
national forests, by providing as follows: 

“Either party to an exchange may 
make reservations of timber, minerals, 
0: easements, the values of which shall 
be duly considered in determining the 
values of the exchanged lands. Where 
reservations are made in lands conveyed 
to the United States the right to enjoy 
them shall be subject to such reasonable 
conditions respecting ingress and egress 
and the use of the surface of the land as 
may be deemed necessary by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; where mineral 
reservations are made in lands conveyed 
by the United States it shall be so 
stipulated in the patents, and that any 
person who acquires the right to mine 
and remove the reserved deposits may 
enter and occupy so much of the surface 
as may be required for all purposes inci- 
dent to the mining and removal of the 
minerals therefrom, and may mine and 
remove such minerals upon payment to 
the owner of the surface for damages 
caused to the land and improvements 
thereon: Provided, That all property, 
rights, easements and benefits authorized 
by this section to be retained by or re- 
_ served to owners of lands conveyed to 
the United States shall be subject to the 
tax laws of the States where such lands 
are located.” 


Concentrated Deposits 


S. 4315. Introduced by Mr. Cameron 
(Rep., Ariz.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining. This measure 
provides for the location and purchase of 
lands containing concentrated mineral 
deposits. Under it all concentrated de- 
posits of gold, silver, cinnabar, lead, tin, 
copper or other valuable minerals in 
horizons or occurring in belts or zones 
underlying a non-mineral overburden or 
sedimentary deposit, in lands belonging 
to the United States, surveyed and un- 
surveyed, are free and open to explora- 
tion and purchase, and the lands in 
which they are found, to occupation and 
purchase by citizens of the United States 
or by any association of such citizens or 
by any corporation organized under the 
laws of the United States, State or Ter- 
ritory. Mining claims under this act 
would be in the form of a square or 
rectangle, not exceeding 640 acres with 
a surface boundary of not more than 
5,285 feet. To complete a location of 
such a claim the entryman would be 
required within 60 days from the date of 
location to erect a conspicuous monument 


of stones or upright post projecting four 
feet above the ground at each corner and 
at the center of each boundary line, and 
in or on one of the corner monuments to 
pest a location notice. He would also be 
required to file a notice of the location 
in the office of the recorder of the county 
in which the claim lies. The location 
notice would contain the name of the 
claim located; the name of the locator; 
date of location; length in feet and gen- 
eral course of the boundaries of the 
claim; situation of the claim in relation 
to some fixed point, established monu- 
ment or known place that will identify it 
and statement that location of the claim 
is made under this act. 

The locator would then be allowed four 
months from the date of location to pre- 
pare for beginning active work on the 
claim for the discovery of minerals 
named and during this period the land 
in the claim would not be subject to other 
location, entry, appropriation or pur- 
chase. Upon the expiration of the four 
months, active work for the discovery of 
valuable deposits must be commenced on 
the claim and until patent for it is issued 
not less than $3,200 must be expended 
for work, labor and materials for the 
discovery, development or mining of such 
deposits during the year. When a claim 
is one of a group such expenditure may 
be made on one or more claims of such 
group. So long as they comply with the 
act the locators would have the exclusive 
right to possess and enjoy all the surface 
included in the boundaries of their 
location and of all valuable deposits 
within the boundary of the claim, ex- 
tending vertically downward. 

Work for the discovery, development 
or mining of deposits of valuable min- 
erals may be performed in any one or 
more of a group of mining claims located 
under this act lying contiguous and 
owned by the same person, corporation 
or corporations, and not exceeding four 
such claims in all for the benefit of such 
group. 

After discovery of deposits of valuable 
minerals in any claim located under the 
act and the expenditure for the develop- 
ment or mining thereon of not less than 
$6,400 or the expenditure of such sum 
for other such purpose on any one or 
more mining claims of the same group 
for such benefit, the claim may be 
patented under Section 2325 R. S. The 
act will not apply to lands in military or 
Indian reservations, national parks or 
monuments, or to coal, oil, gas or phos- 
phate reserves or withdrawals. 


Sulphur Leases 
S. 4120. Introduced by Mr. Ransdell 
(Dem., La.). Passed by the Senate. 
This bill proposes to promote the pro- 
duction of sulphur upon public lands in 
Louisiana under permits and leases to be 
issued by the Interior Department, 
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Prospecting permits would be for two 
years and would cover not more than 
640 acres. If the permittee discovers 
sulphur he would be entitled to lease the 
land at a royalty of 5 percent of the 
quantity or gross value of the output of 
sulphur at the point of shipment to mar- 
ket. Persons having oil and gas permits 
who discover sulphur on their lands shall 
be entitled to a sulphur lease. Lands 
known to contain valuable deposits of 
sulphur and not covered by permits or 
leases shall be leased by the Interior De- 
partment at competitive bidding, the 
royalty to be fixed by the Department. 
Successful bidders for these leases would 
be required to pay in advance a rental of 
50 cents per acre per year, the rental for 
one year to be credited against the 
reyalties for that year. Prospecting per- 
mits or leases may be issued for sulphur 
in public lands which also contain coal or 
other minerals, on condition that the 
other deposits be reserved to the United 
States for disposition under applicable 
laws. 

H. R. 11999. Introduced by Mr 
Lazaro (Dem., La.). Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. This is 
similar to the foregoing. The Senate 
bill was reported by this committee, with 
an amendment to apply it to all lands in 
the country, except those in San Ber- 
rardino county, California. 


Potash Leases 

S. 3005. Passed by the Senate. This 
proposes to promote the mining of potash 
on public lands under prospecting per- 
mits and leases to be issued by the In- 
terior Department. Prospecting permits 
would be issued for a period of two years 
for 2,560 acres. Prospecting permits 
would not apply to lands near Searles 
Lake, California, which would be oper- 
ated or leased by the government. If the 
prospector discovers potash he would be 
entitled to a lease at a royalty of not 
less than 2 percent of the quantity or 
gross value of the potash output at the 
peint of shipment to market. Lands 
known to contain valuable deposits would 
be leased at competitive bidding at the 
same royalty and the payment of an 
advance rental of 25 cents per acre for 
the first year; 50 cents per acre for the 
second, third, fourth and fifth years; 
and $1°per acre annually thereafter. 


Grazing on Mine Lands 

S. 4076. Introduced by Mr. Phipps 
(Rep., Colo.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. This is a bill estab- 
lishing grazing districts for livestock on 
public lands under direction of the In- 
terior Department. Under it the Depart- 
ment may permit the use of timber, 
stone, gravel, clay, coal and other 
deposits by bona fide settlers, miners, 
residents and prospectors for mineral, 
for firewood, fencing, buildings, mining, 
prospecting and other domestic purposes 
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within livestock grazing areas to be 
established. The bill does not restrict 
the use of water on public lands in 
grazing districts for mining, milling, 
domestic or irrigation purposes; nor does 
it forbid entry and exist over public 
lands for prospecting, locating, develop- 
ing, entering, leasing or patenting 
mineral resources of the grazing districts 
under the applicable laws. 


Park Lands 

S. 4190. Introduced by Mr. Norbeck 
(Rep., S. D.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. This bill proposes 
to patent to South Dakota for park pur- 
poses lands in the Custer State Park now 
claimed under the United States general 
mining laws. 

H. R. 11077. Introduced by Mr. Wil- 
liamson (Rep., S. D.). Reported by the 
Committee on Public Lands. This is 
similar to the foregoing. 


Helium Conservation 

H. R. 5722. Passed by the House and 
Senate. This bill proposes to exploit, 
produce and conserve helium for govern- 
ment needs, through the Interior De- 
partment and its Bureau of Mines. . As 
passed by the Senate, the bill provides 
that for the purpose of producing helium 
for government needs, the Department 
shall acquire land or interest therein by 
purchase, lease or condemnation, when 
helium cannot be purchased from private 
parties at less cost; to explore for, pro- 
cure, or conserve helium gas; drill or 
test helium lands; and construct plants 
and pipe lines for the production, storage 
and repurification of helium. Known 
helium lands not covered by permits or 
leases under the leasing law may be re- 
served by the government. The Bureau 
of Mines is authorized to operate helium 
production and repurification plants; to 
explore for, produce and store helium, 
and to conduct experiments and re- 
searches on helium and improved pro- 
cesses and methods of its: production, 
repurification, storage and utilization. 
Helium produced above government 
needs may be leased to Americans. 


Alaskan Mine Law 


H. R. 4148. Passed by the House. 
Reported by the Senate Mines and Min- 
ing Committee. This bill amends the 
mining law applying to Alaskan placer 
mining claims to read as follows: 


“That no placer mining claim here- 
after located in Alaska shall be patented 
which shall contain a greater area than 
is fixed by law, nor which is longer than 
three times its greatest width as deter- 
mined by a transverse line drawn within 
the lines of the claim and at right angles 
to its longest side. Provided, That where 
any isolated parcel of placer ground lies 
between and adjoins patented or validly 
located claims on all of its sides and is 
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not over 1,320 feet in length this 
dimensional restriction shall not apply. 

“This bill is designed to correct a con- 
dition that has developed in the placer 
mining sections of Alaska by reason of 
the inhibition contained in the act of 
August 1, 1912, in restriction of the 
length of placer mining claims for patent 
entry,” said Representative Robsion, Rep. 
Ky., chairman of the committee, in re- 
porting the measure. “In many cases 
rectangular mining claims have been 
located with an area in excess of the 20 
acres provided for in the law, and when 
these claims have been surveyed the 
excess area is eliminated from the claim 
by the survey and is located as a frac- 
tional claim upon which assessment work 
to the value of $100 per annum must be 
performed, the same as if it were a 20- 
acre claim. These fractions, in almost 
all cases, are of much greater length 
than three times their width, and cannot 
be entered for patent. The bill would 
correct the situation to the extent of 
permitting the above-described fractions 
that lie between other claims to be 
patented.” The bill has the approval of 
the Interior Department. 


Roads to Mines 


H. J. Res. 60. Passed by the House. 
This resolution authorizes $750,000 for 
improvement of the Nome-Shelton-Ku- 
grup River-Keewalik, Alaska, system of 
roads, which will aid in mine develop- 
ment. 


Mine Inspection 


H. R. 11979. Introduced by Mr. Curry 
(Rep., Calif.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. This bill proposes 
to authorize the Interior Department to 
detail an employe of the Bureau of Mines 
to perform the duties of mine inspector 
in Alaska, 


Mineral Exhibit 


H. J. Res. 340. Introduced by Mr. 
Richards (Dem., Nev.). Referred to the 
Committee on Expositions. This bill 
appropriates $400,000 for government 
participation at Reno, Nevada, in 1926, 
in the Nevada Transcontinental High- 
ways Exposition, to advertise the 
mineral and other resources of the West. 


Mint Coinage 


H. J. Res. 259. Enacted into law. It 
authorizes coinage of 300,000 fifty cent 
silver pieces in commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the Battle of 
Lexington and Concord. 

S. J. Res. 171. Introduced by Mr. 
Sutler (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. This bill 
proposes to coin 300,000 fifty cent silver 
pieces in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

H. J. Res. 318. Reported by the Com- 
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mittee on Library. This is similar to the 
fcregoing. 

H. J. Res. 326. Introduced by Mr. 
Bland (Dem., Va.). Referred to the 
Committee on Library. It proposes to 
coin 300,000 fifty cent silver pieces in 
commemoration of the 150th anniversary 
of the battle and surrender at Yorktown. 

S. 4024. Passed by the Senate. It 
proposes to coin 300,000 fifty cent silver 
pieces in commemoration of the 75th an- 
niversary of the admission of California 
into the Union as a State. 

S. 3895. Reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage. This bill, already 
passed by the Senate, proposes to coin 
40,000 silver fifty cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the Battle of Bennington and the inde- 
pendence of Vermont. 

S. J. Res. 187. Introduced by Mr. 
Pepper (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 
committee on Library. It proposes to 
coin 500,000 gold $1.50 pieces and not 
more than a million silver fifty cent 
pieces in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

H. J. Res. 357. Introduced by Mr. 
Darrow (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 
Committee on Expositions. It is similar 
to the foregoing. 

H. R. 12329. Introduced by Mr. Gil- 
bert (Dem., Ky.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage. This proposes to coin 
500,000 fifty cent silver pieces in com- 
memoration of the 150th aniversary of 
the founding of the State of Kentucky. 

S. 4334. Introduced by Mr. Stanley 
(Dem., Ky.). Referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. This is 
similar to the foregoing. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has 
suggested the following objections to 
these special coins, in a letter to the 
House Coinage Committee: 

“The coinage should not be com- 
mercialized to finance any project or 
commemorate any other events than 
those of great national importance to 
all the people. The policy of issuing 
special coins opens the way to counter- 
feiting and makes the protection of the 
integrity of our coinage much more dif- 
ficult. The issue of special coins is not 
in the interest of the general public and 
usually satisfies a very limited demand. 
The practice introduces confusion into 
our system of coinage, is an unnecessary 
expense and as actual results have 
shown, special coins are not liked by the 
public, and are seldom absorbed for cir- 
culation. There are known instances of 
special coins being refused in trade for 
the reason that the public is not familiar 
with them.” The Secretary submitted 
the following statement relative to 
special coins recently issued: 
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Monroe Doctrine half dollar............. 
Huguenot-Walloon half dollar........... 


Topographic Survey 
H. R. 4522. Reported by the Senate 
Public Lands Committee. This bill, 
already passed by the House, provides 
for the completion of the topographical 
survey of the United States by the 
Geological Survey and Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, during a period of twenty 
years at a cost of $37,200,000. The sur- 
vey is necessary in the interest of mining 
operations and oil prospecting, among 
others. 
OIL 
Oil and Gas Lands 


S. 2975. Enacted into law. It pro- 
vides that existing entries allowed prior 
to April 1, 1924, under the stock raising 
homestead act of December 29, 1916, for 
land withdrawn as valuable for oil or 
gas, but not otherwise reserved or with- 
drawn, shall be validated, if otherwise 
regular. It is stipulated that at the date 
of entry the land was not within the 
limits of the geologic structure of a 
producing oil or gas field. , 


Oil and Gas Extension 

S. J. Res. 182. Introduced by Mr. 
Jenes (Rep., Wash.). Referred to the 
- Committee on Mines and Mining. This 
bill proposes to extend until July 31, 
1926, the time of oil and gas permittees 
under the leasing law, within which to 
begin operations or to drill wells to a 
depth end within the time prescribed by 
the leasing law, and to extend the time 
for completion of such drilling. The bill 
would apply to permittees who have been 
unable, because of lack of transportation 
facilities, wharves, or roads, to move 
machinery to the ground covered by their 
permits in order to begin drilling opera- 
tions. 

H. J. Res. 352. Introduced by Mr. 
Sutherland (Rep., Alaska). Referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. This is 
similar to the foregoing. 


Oil Lease Inquiry 

H. Doc. 580. This is a request of the 
President for an additional appropria- 
tion of $100,000 to enable the govern- 
ment to prosecute the cases involving 
leases on naval oil lands. An appropria- 
tion of $100,000 was made for this pur- 
pose at the last session. 


Oil Board 
In a deficiency law passed by Congress 
and approved by the President, $50,000 


1 Destroyed at the mint; not returned. 

2On hand at close of exposition; later offered 
at face value. 

324,000 additional coins not called for. 
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Number 


Number Number 


Authorized Struck Returned 
100,000 
.... 300,000 300,000 80,000 
.... 250,000 50,000 29,600 
.... 100,000 70,000 4,000 * 
.... 280,000 100,000 28,400 
.... 300,000 274,000 217,000? 


142,000 
was voted for the President’s Federal Oil 
Conservation Board. 


Oil Inquiry 

H. J. Res. 355. Introduced by Mr. 
Zihlman (Rep., Md.). Referred to the 
Committee on Rules. This resolution, 
which grew out of an inquiry by the 
District of Columbia Committee as to 
recent increased gasoline prices, pro- 
poses an investigation of the oil industry 
by seven members of the House, who 
would report next session on the fol- 
lowing: 

The stocks of crude oil and gasoline at 
refineries or elsewhere in the United 
States of January 1, 1925, and the 
owners and holders thereof; 

The price of crude oil and gasoline at 
said refineries and in the open market on 
January 1, 1925; 

The relation the recent increase in 
crude oil bears to the increase in the 
price of gasoline and the percentage 
thereof; 

Whether or not the recent increase in 
the price of crude oil and gasoline has 
been general and uniform by all com- 
panies throughout the United States or 
whether there has been marked local dif- 
ferences in the prices charged in the 
various localities; 

Whether there exists a monopoly or 
combination in restraint of trade or com- 
merce or violation of law among the pro- 
ducing, refining and distributing com- 
panies. 

S. Res. 337. Introduced by Mr. Tram- 
mell (Dem., Fla.). No committee refer- 
ence. This resolution proposes an in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to the cause for recent 
increases in prices of oil and gasoline. 
The commission is asked to determine 
whether a monopoly or combination 


exists among gasoline producers and 
wholesalers. 


Oil Pollution 


H. R. 9199. Passed by the House. 
This bill proposes to forbid the discharge 
of oil from refineries, oil wells, ter- 
minals, tanks or storage places into 
navigable rivers. It was amended, on 
motion of Representative Howard (Dem., 
Okla.), to exempt tributaries of rivers 
from operation of the measure. The 
measure, which if enacted, would be ad- 
ministered by the War Department, im- 
poses a fine of from $50 to $2,500 or 
one year imprisonment for its violation, 
and each day of the violation would be 
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considered a separate offense. Punish- 
ments for violation of the act would not 
apply until three months after regula- 
tions under the act are issued by the 
Department. 
COAL 
Railroad Mines 

S. Res. 338. Introduced by Mr. 
Howell (Rep., Nebr.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
resolution calls for an investigation by 
that committee of proposed consolidation 
of railroads, including the Nickel Plate 
system. The investigation is based on 
the theory that the proposed consolida- 
tion would place extensive anthracite and 
bituminous coal lands under railroad con- 
trol. Reference is made to the fact that 
the Supreme Court has denounced con- 
trol of coal mines by railroads as against 
the public interest. 


Coal Reports 


S. Con. Res. 3. Passed by House. 
This resolution, already passed by the 
Senate, provides for publication of the 
reports of the Coal Commission. 


TAXATION 
Revenue Inquiry 


S. Res. 333. Introduced by Mr. Cou- 
zens (Rep., Mich.). Referred to the 
Finance Committee. This resolution 


proposes to continue after March 4, the 
committee headed by the Michigan Sen- 
ator, which has been investigating the 
administration of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 


Tax on Minerals 

S. 876. Reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. This bill, 
which has already passed the Senate, 
provides that the production of minerals 
on unallotted Indian lands may be taxed 
by the States in which located. It allows 
$15,000 from Navajo Indian funds to be 
used in connection with supervision of 
the development and operation of the oil 
and gas industry on this reservation in 
Arizona and New Mexico. 


INDUSTRY 
Power Inquiry 


S. Res. 286. Introduced by Mr. Nor- 
ris (Rep., Nebr.). Passed by the Sen- 
ate. This resolution provides for an 


investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to whether the General Elec- 
tric Power Company is monopolizing the 
power industry. 


Trade Commission 


S. 4008. Introduced by Mr. Wads- 
worth (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This bill proposes to amend the law 
regarding handling of complaints before 
the Federal Trade Commission, designed 
to facilitate disposition of cases. 

H. R. 11793. Introduced by Mr. Wil- 
Referred to the 


liams (Rep., Mich.). 
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Committee on Interstate Commerce, This 
is similar to the foregoing. 


Foreign Trade 


S. J. Res. 121, Indefinitely postponed. 
This bill proposed to create an Alien 
Property Trade Investment Corporation 
with $150,000,000 capital for the pur- 
chase of raw materials to be exported 
to Germany. 


Agricultural Relief 

To meet the depression in the agri- 
cultural industry a large number of bills 
were introduced intended to “place agri- 
cultural commodities upon an equality 
under the tariff laws with other com- 
modities and upon an equality with in- 
dustry and labor.” 


Merchant Marine 


11797. Introduced by Mr. 
White (Rep., Me.). Referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine. This 
proposes to create in the Department 
of Commerce an under-secretary for 
merchant marine. 


H. R. 


Waterways Commission 


H. R. 11795. Introduced by Mr. O’Con- 
nor (Dem., La.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. This bill pro- 
poses to create a Waterways and Water 
Resources Commission of seven members 
to coordinate engineering, scientific and 
constructive services of the government 
and to study and develop the control of 
waterways and water resources, includ- 
ing utilization of water power, conserva- 
tion of water for industrial use, coopera- 
tion of railways and waterways and to 
promote terminal and transfer facilities. 
The commission is to report to Congress 
plans for development of waterways and 
water resources. The bill appropriates 
$250,000. 

Cape Cod Canal 

H. R. 3933. Reported by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. This bill, al- 
ready passed by the House, provides for 
the purchase by the government of the 
Cape Cod Canal at a cost of $11,500,000. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem., Fla.), intro- 
duced an amendment to the bill fixing 
the price at $9,000,000. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Freight Rates 


107. Enacted into law. 
directs the Interstate Com- 
Commission to readjust the 
freight rate structure, based on condi- 
tions prevailing in the industries, in 
order that commodities may freely move 
in commerce. The law provides: 

“That it is hereby declared to be the 
true policy in rate making to be pur- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in adjusting freight rates, that 
the conditions which at any given time 
prevail in our several industries should 
be considered insofar as it is legally 


S. J. Res. 
This law 
merce 
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possible to do so, to the end that com- 
modities may freely move. 

“That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is authorized and directed to 
make a thorough investigation of the 
rate structure of common carriers sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act, in 
order to determine to what extent and 
in what manner existing rates and 
charges may be unjust, unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, or unduly pref- 
erential, thereby imposing undue bur- 
dens, or giving undue advantage as be- 
tween the various localities and parts 
of the country, the various classes of 
traffic, and the various classes and kinds 
of commodities, and to make, in accord- 
ance with law, such changes, adjust- 
ments, and redistribution of rates and 
charges as may be found necessary to 
correct any defects so found to exist. 
In making any such change, adjustment, 
or redistribution the commission shall 
give due regard, among other factors, 
to the general and comparative levels 
in market value of the various classes 
and kinds of commodities as indicated 
over a reasonable period of years to a 
natural and proper development of the 
country as a whole, and to the main- 
tenance of an adequate system of trans- 
portation. In the progress of such in- 
vestigation the commission shall, from 
time to time, and as expeditiously as 
possible, make such decisions and or- 
ders as it may find to be necessary or 
appropriate upon the record then made 
in order to place the rates. upon desig- 
nated classes of traffic upon a just and 
reasonable basis with relation to other 
rates. Such investigation shall be con- 
ducted with due regard to other investi- 
gations or proceedings affecting rate 
adjustments which may be pending be- 
fore the commission.” 


IMMIGRATION 
Immigration Commission 

H. J. Res. 337. Introduced by Mr. 
Johnson (Rep., Wash.). Referred to the 
Committee on Rules. This proposes to 
create an Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Commission, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the Immigration Committees of 
the House and Senate. The commission 
would investigate the immigration ques- 
tion and report recommendations Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926. It appropriates $50,000. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 
OF PYRITES IN 1924 
fMHE production of pyrites in the 

United States, according to a state- 
ment from the Geological Survey, 
dropped from 181,628 long tons, valued 
at $661,000, in 1923 to 160,096 long tons, 
valued at $645,262, in 1924 and, with the 
exception of 1921, when only 157,118 
long tons were produced, was the small- 
est recorded since 1897. The figures for 
1924 show a decrease of 12 percent in 
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quantity but of only 2 percent in value 
as compared with 1923. The average 
value per ton was thus higher in 1924 
than in 1923, being $4.03 as compared 
with $3.64. Although the production of 
pyrites dropped 12 percent in 1924, the 
quantity of pyrites sold and consumed by 
producing companies dropped only 6 per- 
cent, half as much, or from 170,997 tons 
in 1923 to 160,075 long tons in 1924. In 
1924, as in 1923, the pyrites produced 
was mined in California, New York, 
Ohio, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The 
combined production of California and 
Virginia was 152,309 tons; New York 
produced 7,593 tons, Ohio 73 tons, and 
Wisconsin 121 tons. 

The imports of pyrites containing 
more than 25 percent of sulphur in 1924 
amounted to 243,237 long tons, valued at 
$582,794, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Of 
this amount 242,786 long tons, or 99.8 
percent, was imported from Spain. In 
1923 the imports were 263,695 long tons, 
valued at $1,254,389, of which 252,862 
long tons, about 95.9 percent, came from 
Spain. The imports records for 1924 
and 1923 indicate a decrease of about 50 
percent in the average value per ton of 
pyrites imported. 


EXPOSITION AT CINCINNATI 
(Continued from page 105) 
it possible for the operating officials in 
attendance to secure the greatest possible 
benefits from the meeting. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The hotel facilities in Cincinnati will 
comfortably take care of all persons at- 
tending the meeting. There will be 
pleasurable entertainment features 
worked out for the delegates and it is 
expected that supplementary meetings 
will be held by various mining institutes 
and coal associations in Cincinnati at 
the same time. 

The character of the program com- 
mittee, the topics which have been se- 
lected and the interest which has been 
shown both by manufacturers and oper- 
ating officials indicate that Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will again be the center of the 
operating side of the industry in May. 


A report on the platinum deposits 
near Centennial, Wyoming, examined by 
Dr. Frank L. Hess, of the Geological 
Survey last year, will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the near future. With this 
will be published notes on assaying for 
the platinum metals. 


The Bureau of Mines issued a report 
on the status of research in ore dressing, 
prepared in cooperation with the mining 
departments of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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; ORE Business in Government 
and Less Government in Busi- 
ness” was one of the most 


popular slogans adopted in many 
years, and unquestionably was a defi- 
nite pronouncement against centrali- 
zation in government at Washington. 
The Hon. Lee S. Overman, United States 
Senator from North Carolina, in com- 
menting upon this tendency to centralize 
power in Washington said: 


“There has been far too great a 
tendency to pass on to Washington 
disagreeable tasks and asking the 
general government to find the solu- 
tion. We need some good old-fash- 
ioned home-grown Democracy in 
America today, the spirit that will 
move people to look around home a 
little and see if they cannot do some 
of their own governing. 

“There is no safe basis for judging 
just how far this concentration of 
power and government at Washington 
will go. Even now we are 
confronted with a proposi- 
tion regarding education 
that will, if heeded by Con- 
gress, finally result in the 
nationalization of our pub- 
lic-school system. 

“Nationalize! Centralize! 
These seem to be the slo- 
gans of individuals who do 
not understand what the 
fundamental American sys- 
tem is, and who would like 
to change our system after 
a foreign pattern. Why, 
we fought the Revolution to 
escape a concentration of 


power unwisely used. Our 
forefathers were deter- 
mined that they would 


make ‘no such mistake in 
America. Power was to be 
wisely distributed and 
jealously guarded. 

“But one thing will halt 
it—the American people; 
they alone can halt it. 
When they see their home 
affairs taken away from 
them one by one and in- 
trusted to the tender and 
distant mercies of bureau- 
cratic administration, they 
are going to resurrect 
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Democratic doctrine on this question 
and adopt it. States rights is no 
longer a partisan nor a sectional but 
an American doctrine, in which even 
Republicans have come to believe. 
Washington itself will be forced by 
the very burden which centralization 
imposes to warn the people not to be 
misled in giving away their rights. 
Not every problem that faces the 
country can be met by the simple 
expediency of more federal legisla- 
tion. 

“We have too many laws now. We 
are confronted today with the neces- 
sity of farm relief legislation, an 
obligation that members of Congress 
cannot ignore. But farm relief legis- 
lation becomes necessary today be- 
cause so much of special privilege 


legislation has preceded it. If other 
interests, using special legislation 
inuring to their benefit, had not 


It takes more than that to scare ’em 


rs -In~American “Affairs 


New York Herald-Tribune 


POINT | 


brought about the present economic 
situation the farmer would not be 
facing a condition that requires legis- 
lation for his benefit. 

“The nation needs legislation to 
undo some of the legislation already 
enacted. The American people should 
have a fair chance to manage their 
own affairs. We should check the 
growing tendency of our Government 
to pry into our most private affairs, 
to take over the operation of our 
homes, and to dictate the conduct of 
our families. Americans do not want 
too much governing, and once they 
get the proper channel through which 
to express their resentment of it, they 
will make it clearly and unmistakably 
known.” 


Protesting against the centralizing of 


power in the government at Washington, 
the Hon. David A. Reed, United States 


Senator from Pennsylvania, 
recently said: 

“Should it not be obvious 
to all of us that if we go on 
in this way centralizing 
power here in Washington 
and exposing the states 
each day in a new way to 
control from Washington, it 
will not be very long, with 
all power centralized here, 
before a majority of the 
states will tear with their 
fangs at any state that for 
the moment appears to be 
prosperous? The wisdom 
of those ancestors of ours 
who kept to the separate 
states a complete measure 
of independence from such 
attacks as that is now fully 
demonstrated.” 


Further along this line, the 
Hon. Simeon D. Fess, United 
States Senator from Ohio, 
unqualifiedly went against pa- 
ternalism and government aid 
to industry when he said: 


“T believe that the proper 
theory of the Government 
is that the nation must be 
looked upon as a unit, and, 
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Taking No Chances 


New York World 


while recognizing the various states tion and overproduction in booms; anything is desired their slogan should 


in their individual sovereignty, that wastes attributable to labor turnover be 


: “Amend the Constitution.” Activity 


we ought not to build the territorial and the stress of labor conflicts; in this respect has led to comment and 


boundaries so high that a citizen in 
Ohio is not interested in what is done 
in Indiana. In other words, the 
Government must be looked upon as 
an entity, and the people of one sec- 
tion must be interested in the people 


construction industries; vast wastes  bilt 


lack of sufficient terminals; wastes 


wastes due to intermittent and sea- discussion in the leading papers of the 
sonal production, as in the coal and country. Dr. Gus W. Dyer, of Vander- 


University, in a recent address on 


from strictures in commerce due to “Responsibility of Leadership Under the 
inadequate transportation, such asthe Constitution,” said: 


“It is advocated that the crowd, 


of the furthest sections of the caused by excessive variations in 
country. products; wastes in materials arising 
“T think, however, that our policy from lack of efficient processes; 


of giving federal aid to all of the wastes by fire, and wastes in human 
states, not only in the way of road life.” 

building but also in the way of gen- — 

era. improvements and in the way of A certain element of the American 
education, is a policy that is wise.” public has determined that whenever 


Speaking of slogans, none has - 


sober or drunk, mad or in their right 
minds, be given full power through 
their delegates in Congress to do any- 
thing they want to do, abolish any- 
thing they want to abolish, destroy 
anything they want to destroy, with- 
out any sort of checks or restrictions 
from any source. 


been more prominent than that of 
“Eliminate Waste.” Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert A. Hoover has 
been a great believer in simplifi- 
cation. In a recent public utter- 
ance he advocates: 

“A definite constructive pro- 
gram of national scope has been 
developed for the elimination i 
of waste in our economic sys- ‘ NS “i 
tem. The only way to increase With 
real wages through propor- {4 ut 
tionately lower prices is to im- Re 
prove methods and processes 
and to eliminate waste. 

“We have the highest in- 
genuity and efficiency in the 
operation of our industry and 
commerce of any nation in the 
world, yet our economic ma- 
chine is far from _ perfect. 
Wastes are legion. There are 
wastes which arise from wide- 


DoT Be 
ALL 
You 
LOTS OF if 


“It is proposed to give them 
) power to take away from the indi- 
vidual his property rights, the 
right of free speech, his freedom 
of religion, his right to vote, and 
any and every other right, as they 
may see fit, and allow the indi- 
vidual no_ protection whatever 
against whatever the crowd may 
decide to do. 

“Men invest millions of dollars 
in great enterprises without hope 
of returns for years to come, be- 
cause they feel sure of the pro- 
tection that the Constitution gives 
them. Men give their lives and 
their fortunes to the development 
of great business enterprises be- 
cause they feel sure that these 
enterprises will be protected in 
their great service to humanity, by 
the Constitution of our country. 
Men donate vast millions to edu- 


spread unemployment during 


depressions and from specula- So—Bossy 


Wallace Press Timea cation and to religion because ‘they 


feel sure that these sacred trusts 


New York Evening Post 
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will be protected in their service to 
generations unborn. 

“The Constitution makes the people 
the source of all power, but it protects 
the individual in his fundamental 
rights against the fickle crowd. It 
protects the minority in things funda- 
mental from the radicalism of the 
majority wrought into 


ears; now a school nurse does it. A 
father used to punish the infractions 
of his son; now it is the school 
teacher. 

“The Government has thrust itself 
into the home. ‘E Pluribus Unum’ 
used to be our country’s motto; today 
it is ‘Pass the Buck.’ 
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be able to produce a complete reform 
in our taxes.” 


When the proposition of printing the 


Coal Commission’s report was before 
Congress, the Hon. Thomas L. Blanton, 
Congressman from Texas, said: 


“That report is a great big weighty 
package of papers. It is 


madness by the demagogue. 
It compels the people to 
cool off before depriving 
the individual of his rights, 
and it gives time for sane 
leaders to bring the people 
to their sober second 
thought. 

“Take away the guar- 
antee and protection that 
the Constitution gives to 
civilization and subject the 
business and other interests 
of this country to the 
whims of the crowd led by 
the demagogue and you 
destroy the essential con- 
dition of social progress. 

“The strength and sta- 
bility of American civiliza- 
tion is due fundamentally 
to constitutional govern- 
ment. South America, 
Central America, and 
Mexico are extremely rich 
in natural resources, and 
they have been open to 
civilization as long as our 
land, yet there is no com- 
parison in the progress 
made.” 

ROVER 


The Hon. George H. Moses, 
United Staies Senator from 
New Hampshire, in a recent 
address urged tax reduction 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


The Silent Medium 


about a foot and a half one 
way by about 10 inches the 
other and about 6 inches tall, 
and that file is filled solidly 
with manuscript paper. There 
will not be a person in the 
United States who will read it 
after you spend this $17,000 
to print it, sending it after 
the other money we have 
wasted to the tune of $600,- 
000 on the Commission itself.” 


The Hon. Walter H. Newton, 
Congressman from Minnesota, 
did not agree with Mr. Blan- 
ton, and urged the printing of 
the report, saying: 

“There is no coal famine 
today, but the moment we 
arrive at the same situation 
we were in two years ago and 
have a strike, have embargoes, 
and all that, we shall be up 
against the same situation. 
Then the cry will be for Con- 
gress to legislate so as to 
move the coal and stop profi- 
teering. This report would 
be very helpful. The report 
has been in demand by uni- 
versities and by purchasing 
agents of municipalities who 
want the privilege of looking 
it over. I want to have the 


and branded the present sys- 

tem of taxation as unjust, inquisitorial 
and wholly vicious. In part Senator 
Moses said: 

“I fear that when the Sixty-eighth 
Congress dies there will be few or 
none so poor as to do it reverence. 
During its life 19,000 statutes were 
proposed, few of which, I am glad to 
say, will become laws. It has invaded 
every avenue to human enterprise and 
laid its heavy hand on the whole coun- 
try with a system of taxation I be- 
lieve to be unjust, inquisitorial and 
wholly vicious. I happen to be the 
only regular Republican member of 
the Senate who hasn’t voted for a tax 
bill in seven years. 

“We have moved far from the con- 
cepts of our fathers when a man 
could embark in any legitimate enter- 
prise and reap its fruits, so long as 
he injured no one.’ Legislation has 
brought this situation to a complete 
cessation. A mother used to see a boy 
brush his teeth and wash behind his 


“So long as we continue a system 
of federal taxation whereby six 
northern states pay 64 percent of the 
taxes, so long will they continue to 
walk the floor of the Senate trying 
to get money away from them. 

“We are at this moment consider- 
ing a proposal to spend $75,000,000 of 
public money for federal aid for good 
roads. Of that, the State of New 
York, which had bonded and taxed 
itself for its own good roads system, 
is now asked to pay $21,000,000 to 
help build roads in other parts of the 
country. Until we get to a point 
where the sanctity of the Federal 
Treasury is regarded as a federal 
question, I can see but little relief. 

“T am glad to say we had a 25 per- 
cent reduction in taxes last year and 
will have a 20 percent reduction this 
year. In the next four years, under 
the leadership of a prudent and eco- 
nomical Yankee, aided by a great 
Secretary of the Treasury, we should 


report made available to every 
municipality in the country.” 


The Hon. William F. Stevenson, Con- 


gressman from South Carolina, agreed 
with the wisdom of having the report 
printed, saying: 


“In every one of these coal con- 
troversies, the question that always 
arises is what it costs to produce and 
market coal. The basic question of 
any regulation either in the states or 
nation—the states can regulate it 
even better than the nation—the 
basic question is always what it 
actually costs to produce it, what goes 
into the cost of production, and what 
are the conditions of labor that is 
producing it. This report contains 
that information. We have spent 
$582,000 getting the information and 
putting it in the form of a report. 
It shows all the items that any state, 
municipality, or the United States 
Government should know in order to 
regulate the. spread between what it 
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costs and what is charged, and that 
is the reason I vote to publish the 
report.” 


The Hon. Ralph F. Lozier, Congress- 
man from Missouri, was not in favor of 
printing the report and gave as the 
reason that— 

“The publication of this voluminous 
report is not justified and it will not 
be read after it is published. It deals 
largely with dry statistics and details 
incident to the mining industry. The 
report is quite technical and neces- 
sarily uninteresting except to a few 
statisticians, accountants and_ theo- 
retical students of the mining indus- 
try. It cannot be considered as 
affording accurate and dependable 
information as to the cost of produc- 
tion and transportation at the present 
time, because since the work of this 
commission was completed there has 
been a tremendous change in economic 


things, reviewed many problems, and 
discussed many theories, but deter- 
mined little and settled nothing. The 
American people, the coal companies, 
and the miners realize that the United 
States Coal Commission was a great 
joke and has utterly failed to justify 
its creation. 

“IT am anxious to see a permanent 
peace established between the pro- 
ducers and the miners—a just peace, 
founded on the recognition of mutual 
rights and obligations—a 
peace that will fairly and equitably 
settle the question of transportation 
and distribution of fuel and fairly 
and justly apportion the proceeds of 
the sale of the mine products between 


mutual 


the producer and miner on a fair 
basis to one and not unfair to the 
other; but this problem cannot be 
settled by a Coal Commission or any 
other commission.” 


After this discussion and upon the 
conditions and in the cost of produc- , ‘te being taken, it was agreed to print 
ig te was ag 
tion and transportation. I do not ihe Coal Commission’s report—297 Con- 


believe that either coal companies or 
the miners care to have this volumi- 
nous report published. Like most 
commissions, this commission has ac- 


eressmen voting for and 70 against its 
publication, with 94 not voting. 


complished little and as such has done Coal consolidations are in the lime- 
ly >. € 
nothing toward a permanent settle- light. Roger W. Babson, in a recent 


ment of the fuel and mining problems. 
The commission did not compose the 
differences between the miners and 
the producers. It did not determine 
what is or is not a living wage, a fair 
wage, or a reasonable wage. It did 
nothing to remedy the expensive sys- 
tem of marketing and distribution. 
The commission investigated many 


forecast, intimates that the consolidation 
era is at hand. 


“The reason for such consolidations 
as the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany and the American Woolen 
Company is that during a period of 
prosperity a large number of new 
concerns, in every line of business, 


spring up, old concerns expand, and 
almost every industry becomes in- 
flated and spreads out. This results 
in a total producing capacity in excess 
of normal demands. During the de- 
pression—which according to the law 
of action and reaction is bound to 
follow—each industry gets into a po- 
sition where it is making no money 
and is subject to cut-throat competi- 
tion. The only way out is to reduce 
overhead, eliminate unnecessary com- 
petition, and produce and sell eco- 
nomically. This can be accomplished 
only through consolidations which, 
when properly consummated, reduce 
the cost both of manufacturing and 
selling. There is no reason why the 
present year should be an exception 
to the rule. History is bound to re- 
peat itself, and the stage is now set 
in almost all industries for such 
consolidations. 

“Of course, consolidations of the 
railroads are now being anticipated 
by all. Both the Government and the 
security owners are united upon the 
need for such combination. The main 
thing blocking these railroad consoli- 
dations seems to be the fear of certain 
railroad’ officials, attorneys, and 
specialists, who may lose their jobs 
as a result. However, these consoli- 
dations are inevitable and the action 
of the rails on the stock exchange is 
now discounting them. Consolida- 
tions among the industrials, however, 
are just as surely ahead of us.” 


In commenting upon Mr. Babson’s 
forecast, Black Diamond, in its issue of 
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February 7, 
marked: 


erties in West Virginia. 
nounced a $60,000,000 consolidation in 
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editorially re- 


“The price trend of 
bituminous the past week 
indicates more than ever 
the absolute need of 
mergers if the industry is 
to be saved from itself. 
With all high-grade coals 
from the New River and 
Pocahontas fields of West 
Virginia to the Franklin, 
Williamson, Saline field in 
southern Illinois, showing 
quotations that cannot pos- 
sibly represent a profit to 
producers, only one remedy 
seems possible and that is 
an absolute merging of in- 
terests that will permit 
only such tonnage to be 
mined that can be readily 
absorbed by the market. 

“It will be noted that 
Babson says the main thing 
blocking many railroad 
combinations is the fear of 
certain officials that their 
name will not be found on 
the pay roll of the merged 
lines. This is parallel with 
the situation in some of the 


HERE 
COME HERE — 


‘ou ---sasa-pase =!!! 


The Commercial Appeal 


The High Priced Bird Dog! 


appears in the project to 
amalgamate upwards of 80 
producers in _ northeastern 
West Virginia. Some idea of 
the individualistic, uncen- 
tralized and, in a sense, un- 
organized status of soft coal 
production may be gathered 
from the fact that these 80 
operators of 150 mines, with 
invested capital said to be 
$100,000,000, produce only 4 
percent of the country’s 
bituminous output. 


“At first glance there is 


something anomalous in the 
resort to consolidation by 
owners of mines’ worked 


chiefly by nonunion labor, at a 
time when economic pressure 
is undoubtedly more severe 
upon adherents to the Jack- 
sonville wage agreement. A 
possible explanation is that 
profits of union operations are 
not just now such as to appeal 
to investors. Obviously 
similar undertakings in union- 
ized fields might have difficulty 
in obtaining new capital. 
Nevertheless, the financial 
district is given to understand 
that ‘consolidations in other 
fields, including parts of the 


coal fields. We know a 
perfectly logical combina- - 
tion of two companies 


which if perfected would prove of in- 
calculable benefit to the stockholders 
of both companies. This merger can- 
not be brought about because two 
officers refuse to sit on the same 
board of directors, and in the mean- 
time the profits of the stockholders 
are sacrificed to prove to each 
potential director that the other fel- 
low is not the boss. 

“Personal pride must be kept in the 
background if there is to be a success- 
ful effort made on any extensive con- 
solidation program. The limelight 
can’t cast its rays on everyone. It is 
impossible for everybody to lead if 
we are to have a procession out of the 
slough of despondency. It’s a big 
man that will let the other fellow 
have his way in matters of this kind. 
Unfortunately the coal industry is not 
oversupplied at present with men of 
this type. Perhaps that is why we 
hear an echo occasionally from the 
banking world complaining that the 
men of the coal industry lack vision. 
Here’s hoping someone will buy them 
glasses so they can discern over the 
horizon the merger era now almost in 
our midst.” 


A recent newspaper announced a 
$100,000,000 consolidation of coal prop- 
Another an- 


Indiana, and rumors of various other 
consolidations are heard frequently. In 
commenting upon the value of larger 
units in coal mining, the Wall Street 
Journal says: 


“Ever since the war the coal min- 
ing industry has been the subject of 
surveys, investigations, diagnoses and 
prescriptions, by all manner of ex- 
perts and engineers, both technical 
and political. One clear fact has 
emerged, which is that the industry 
is over-developed and much over- 
manned. This condition has been 
widely recognized for two or three 
years; mine operators have known it 
longer than that and the situation has 
grown worse instead of better. With 
no decline in the productive capacity 
of operations in the unionized fields, 
that of nonunion operations has 
steadily expanded until the ratio of 
60 percent union to 40 percent non- 
union, which existed prior to the 1922 
strike, is declared by some trade au- 
thorities to have been almost com- 
pletely reversed. 

“In the face of competitive condi- 
tions which have financially crippled 
many union producers it is hard to 
account for the absence of any effort 
toward stabilization through combi- 
nation, with the economies and effi- 
ciency of large scale management. 
At last a.movement in that direction 


central competitive district, 
are to follow. 

“There is every reason to antici- 
pate, for a conservatively capitalized 
coal merger of sufficient size, lower 
production costs than the average of 
its constituents working. indepen- 
dently. Production can be concen- 
trated, unnecessary mines shut down, 
improvements made which _ small 
single workings cannot afford and 
machine mining substituted for hand 
labor. It is not at all unreasonable 
to believe that larger units will pro- 
mote better relations with employes, 
whether these are organized or not. 
Much unnecessary labor must sooner 
or later be taken out of coal mining 
and ownership consolidation will fa- 
cilitate that process. Union leaders 
have long recognized that that is 
inevitable, if working conditions for 
the men are to be improved and the 
country is to get its coal at a reason- 
able price. 

“Sound consolidations in mine own- 
ership mean modernization of the in- 
dustry. The more rapidly they are 
carried out the better.” 


As the frequently heard query 


“What’s the Matter with the Coal In- 
dustry?” receded, the word “stabiliza- 
tion” took its place, and “Stabilize the 
Industry” was and is just as frequently 
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It’s a poor father that won’t set a good example for the 
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New York Herald-Tribune 


family 


heard. The Department of Commerce in 
a recent news release points out that: 


“The coal industry is now on the 
road to stabilization, after some 
months of demoralization because of 
the large stocks of coal accumulated 
in anticipation of a possible strike 
last spring and by the lessened. de- 
mand during the summer. The broad 
result of gained stability, however, 
has been that the public has received 
its coal during the last fiscal year at 
the lowest price of any year since 
before the war. During the year 
under review, prices averaged $2.23 
per ton for run-of-mine coal, at the 
mine. In 1920, chiefly because of car 
shortage, the price averaged $5.64. 
That was a year of wild speculation 
and profiteering, with no constructive 
effort by the Government to improve 
the position of the consumer. In the 
year 1922, before cooperation could 
effect a remedy, a strike of five 
months intervened, followed by a 
great car shortage. Nevertheless, 
owing to the restraint. imposed on 
profiteering and to the cooperation of 
various industries in distribution, the 
average price for that year was 
$3.67.” 


The tariff, always an item of interest 


and controversy, has been a_ leading 
topic for discussion during the current 


month. The so-called “free-trade South” 
has been one of the leading voices in 
defending the Fordney-McCumber bill. 
In an editorial on “Where Do You 
Stand on the Tariff Question?” the 
Manufacturers Record says: 


“For a year or more this paper has 
taken the ground that the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff is not high enough 
to prevent a serious injury to Ameri- 
can industries, and that if these heavy 
importations continued under the 
present tariff it would be detrimen- 


tal to American industries, and that. 


the inevitable lowering of wages 
which would follow would affect all 
business unfavorably. 

“High wages have been a great 
blessing to this country. On high 
wages we have developed the enor- 
mous progress and prosperity of 
America as a whole. When defending 
a protective tariff, President Harri- 
son once said: ‘A cheap coat makes a 
cheap man.’ 

“Despite this situation there is an 
undercurrent of thought that a move- 
ment is under way, backed by some 
of the strongest interests in the 
country, to bring about a lowering 
of the present tariff, Financial and 
political influences, emanating in part 
from Europe and in part from those 
who are pouring American money 
into Europe for the development of 


Europe’s industries, are in many 
cases seeking to bring about a lower 
tariff on the basis of international- 
ism instead of Americanism. 

“This propaganda is. not in the 
interest of America. It is wholly in 
the interest of Europe. Every Ameri- 
can dollar that is being invested in 
Europe, whether it be loaned to 
European Governments or European 
industries, is a dollar argument, 
counted in the billions now, as an 


influence for breaking down our 
tariff. 


“We are being told that we can- 
not become a world power or a world 
trader except by throwing wide open 
the gates of this country to the trade 
of Europe and the Orient, where the 
wages are beggarly, as compared 
with American wages. The danger 
is a real one. All the foreign trade 
we will ever develop is not one-tenth 
as important as the maintenance of 
our domestic trade. 

“The South is waking up to the 
necessity of a protective tariff on its 
interests. Its politicians, however, 
have so long fought for free trade 
that they do not know how to scram- 
ble out of that position and stand for 
protection. It is possible that the 
time may come when those. who be- 
lieve in protection in each of these 
parties will have to unite and stand 
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against the tremendous influences 
that are seeking to break down a 
protective tariff in order that our 
country may be flooded with foreign 
goods, and thus insure the payment 
of the billions which are being in- 
vested so lavishly in European securi- 
ties, public and private. 

“We believe that the time has 
come when every man who is opposed 
to a lower tariff and to heavy impor- 
tations of foreign goods should indi- 
vidually, and through every organiza- 
tion with which he is connected, 
voice his determined opposition to 
such a plan. 

“Are you with us for a protective 
tariff on manufactured and agricul- 
tural products—a tariff high enough 
to save us from the disastrous ef- 
fects of a free trade or low tariff?” 


The committees of Congress that have 


been considering the naval oil reserve 
leases have made their reports to Con- 
gress and the majority report has been 


accepted. 
Oil Trade, leading publication of 
industry, editorially says: 


In commenting upon this, the 


the oil 


“There is more than casual impor- 
tance in the recent press reports of 
the adoption of the majority report of 
the Senate committee investigating 
the naval oil reserve leases. A stiff 
effort was made on the part of the 
stand-patters in the Senate to kill 
this report, and to adopt the minority 
report prepared by Senator Spencer, 
-of Missouri. The minority report 
exonerated everybody and everything 
—spread on the whitewash with long, 
large strokes of the brush. The 
majority report condemned indig- 
nantly the whole transaction. 
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ization Division for the last five years. 
Mr. Sharpless says: 


“If we had some other word to con- 
vey the idea it would be better. The 
aim of the committee is to define what 
is the best practice or best result now 
attainable, and to change that defini- 
tion just as frequently as knowledge 
or practice shows that there is some- 
thing better attainable. 

“The standard of today may not be 
the best known, but it may be the 
most practical and economical. To- 
morrow economic conditions may 
change, and expensive ingredient may 
become cheap, and the standard may 
be raised. 

“One of the studies now before this 
committee is that of rock dusting to 
prevent coal mine explosions. This 
matter is now in the hands of a sec- 
tional committee on which all inter- 
ested organizations are represented. 

“Other committees are working on 
explosives, on transportation, and on 
illumination. All of equal impor- 
tance with that of rock dusting. 
There are still many other problems 
to be worked upon having to do with 
safety of life and property and with 
economy of production. The amount 
of work to be done is limited only 
by the volunteers who are ready and 
willing to do the work. 

“If those who look with some 
skepticism upon the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee will 
question themselves as to some prac- 
tice in their own mines or plants that 
is not entirely satisfactory, there will 
come a realization of a problem simi- 
lar in many respects to those on 
which this committee is 


working. 
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Then will come also a realization of 
why the committee is formed and why 
those who are giving to it liberally 
of their time should be heartily sup- 
ported.” 


Silver producers, assisted by the 
United States Treasury Department, are 
attempting to put into circulation the 
silver dollar. Among the comments 
pertinent to this effort, the Engineering 
and Mining Journal Press says, edi- 
torially: 

“Some time ago, in making his an- 
nual report to President Coolidge, 
Secretary Mellon told of the steps 
that were being taken to get the pub- 
lic to use the silver dollar more freely. 
From 1910 to 1924, it seems, the 
number of ‘cartwheels’ in circulation 
has dropped from 72,000,000 to 54,- 
000,000. The Treasury wishes to in- 
crease this by 40,000,000. The idea 


is to save in the cost of printing and 
replacing .paper money, for’ the 
smaller denominations of which an 
unprecedented demand has developed 
in the last three years. Various ways. 


of feeding these extra dollars into 
circulation are proposed. 

“Unless a large part of the public 
can be persuaded that a silver dollar 
is just as convenient a form of money 
as a dollar bill for personal use it 
is likely that the hard money will 
flow back to the banks as soon as 
it is issued. In the East the occa- 
sional silver dollar has long been a 
curiosity to the average person, and 
were it not for visitors from the 
West the chances are that it would 
hardly be seen at all. The pocket 
will not stand the strain—not even 

‘Scotch’ pockets, as a certain 


““The truth probably lies 
somewhere between. And 
quietly and steadily the work 
of the 

counsels, 
erts, is going on—getting at 
the root of the matter. The 
quicker the ‘whole truth’ is 
told the better it will be for 
the oil business. The mills of 


government’s special 


Pomerene and Rob- 


the gods grind slowly—but 
they grind.” 
To those who have a wrone 


conception of the meaning of the 
word “standardization,” an edi 
torial by Mr. F. F. Sharpless, in 
Mining and Metallurgy, Febru- 
ary issue, will be enlightening. 
Mr. Sharpless defends the work 
of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee and com- 
mends the work that has been 
carried on by the American Min- 
ing Congress and its Standard- 


Wallace Press-Times 


The Danger of Getting off the Beaten Path 


~ comedian calls those of the 
one-way _ kind. Silver is 
cleaner, especially in the 
crowded cities where paper 


money often smells to heaven. 
But its weight gives it an 
unpopularity that will be hard 
to overcome.” 


Mining companies interested in 
| testing the validity of the Minne- 
| sota state law which imposes a 


iron ore 
determined to 


tax of 6 percent on 
royalties have 


=<} carry the issue to the Supreme 
Court of the 


United States. A 
short while ago a Minnesota court 
held that the law was constitu- 
tional. 


Secretary of Interior Work has 
issued regulations requiring oper- 
ators holding leases on public 
lands to protect and plug se- 
curely old and unused oil and gas 
wells. 
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TRANSLATING COAL STATISTICS INTO CASH 


To Be Of Real Value, Any Figures Must Apply To A Coal Company’s Immediate 


+ HENEVER anyone begins to 
talk about business 
somebody is 


statistics 
almost sure to 
quote Col. Mulberry Sellers to the effect 
that “there are 400,000,000 people in 
China; all of them have sore eyes. My 
eyewash will sell for a dollar a bottle. 
Millions of bottles; millions of dollars. 
There are millions in it.” 

To the minds of most practical persons 
that is the complete answer to any state- 
ment about the value of any statistics, 
but general statistics in particular. It is 
a subject for ridicule, largely because, 
inherently, man hates figures. In re- 
buttal, the advocates of statistics— 
especially those who are paid for gather- 
ing them—maintain that the backbone of 
the insurance business is statistics as 
interpreted by the actuaries. It is main- 
tained that the actuary learns from 
figures the rate at which people have 
died in past. From that base he prophe- 
sies at what rate the people will die off 
in future. And it is shown that insur- 
ance companies have been successful 
financial institutions. From that premise 
it becomes the simple matter of arguing 
from the known to the unknown. Thus 
it is said that if the successful insurance 
companies can do a highly profitable 
business on figures, any .other industry 
can reach relative financial security by 
basing its program on figures. That is 
the argument upon which every statis- 
tician sells his services; and upon which 
most of the government bureaus obtain 
the appropriations which keep them 
alive. The total annual cost to the na- 
tion of these figures will equal the total 
wealth of our richest citizen. And the 
net return, outside the insurance busi- 
ness, will hardly equal the salary of one 
member of Congress. The reason is that 
most figures are used improperly. And 
the reason for their misuse is that one 
vital distinction has never been taken 
sufficiently into account. 

That distinction is: Even the insurance 
companies never apply general statistics 
to any one risk. That is, they will not 
insure the whole human race at a flat 
price per person, regardless of age or 
physical condition, the same as we sell 
postage stamps at one fixed price. These 
companies simply can’t do it. Instead 
they examine each person to find his 
physical condition. Those who are not 
proved fit are not accepted. Also, they 
vary the rate of premium charged very 
nicely with the age of the applicant. 
Thus the figures of the actuary are not 
used as the basis for any transaction; 
they merely supply the basis for rates. 


Surroundings And Market 


By GeorGeE H. CUSHING 


The rates thus found are then applied 
to each particular case, or are not quoted 
at all. Thus the one industry which 
seems to thrive on figures makes quite 
limited and specific use of them. 

The coal industry has not yet learned 
how to make specific use of figures. 
Therefore it tries to apply general fig- 
ures to individual cases of financing, pro- 
duction or sale. That is why they lose 
and why the figures have practically no 
value. 

There is, of course, a definite cash 
value of figures. That means that any 
properly constructed and used table of 
statistics can and will be translated into 
cash. But the value resides not in the 
general or industry figures upon which 
so much emphasis is put these days as 
in the individual figures for small dis- 
tricts or single companies—with the 
larger figures as a background. Indeed, 
any national figures are of so little value 
that they are valuable principally to 
those who want to make speeches and 
write books. Speaking from personal 
knowledge as a habitual offender in both 
particulars, this value does not justify 
the cost. 

To illustrate the unreliability of gen- 
eral figures when applied to the business 
of any individual, an incident from the 
farms is worth reciting. A nation-wide 
argument was in progress some years 
ago as to the effect of the tariff on wool. 
To justify the tariff the general figures 
of the world industry were broadcast. 
They indicated that the tariff had in- 
creased the prosperity of the wool-grow- 
ing farmers. The exact statement should 
have been that the tariff made it “pos- 
sible” for wool-growing farmers to do 
a profitable business. 


Instead, it was 
said that wool growing, per se, was 
profitable. That misled many. At the 
time an incident came under personal 
notice. A farmer died, leaving to his 
two sons identical and adjoining parcels 
of land. Both sons at 
wool growers. But in the time that it 
took the elder to become a bankrupt, the 
younger became quite wealthy. The dif- 
ference was that the elder believed and 
relied upon the general figures. He was 
convinced that any kind of wool grow- 
ing was profitable. Therefore he merely 
grew wool. And he sold it whenever he 
happened to need money. The other 
grew the kind of wool which the detailed 
figures of his section told him brought 
the best price. He marketed his wool 


once had become 


when the reports showed there was the 
best market. 

Even a more striking incident came to 
notice in the coal fields but recently. It 
seems that two coal companies were 
situated almost alike in every way. The 
two companies started almost dead even 
as to the amount of acreage controlled, 
the number of men employed and the 
amount of coal produced per day and 
per year. Yet in the length of time 
that it took one of them to become bank- 
rupt, the other company made a profit 
which was equal to the loss sustained by 
the first company. The difference was 
so striking that the situation called for 
an extended inquiry. This proved that 
the first company had based its produc- 
tion and its prices on the general figures 
of the industry; the second company had 
measured its growth by the increase of 
sales reported by its own selling depart- 
ment. One followed the general mar- 
ket; the other followed the law of growth 
shown by its own books. The latter was 
the successful company. 

Naturally, all such figures as those 
just given and as those about to be given 
are far too intimate to be identified, even 
by implication. The hope is that the 
point is made clear, even though the 
natural love of gossip is not satisfied. 
Just the same, this other set of figures 
becomes most highly enlightening. It 
became necessary recently to go into the 
figures of two districts which were show- 
ing rather startling developments— 
changes in production so at variance 
with the general rule as to demand at- 
tention. (The word “variance” is used 
to indicate merely demarcation without 
indicating whether the production rose 
above or fell below the general perform- 
ance of the industry.) It is enough to 
say that the percentage of variance in 
each case was almost exactly the same. 
And it was easily three times the vari- 
ance shown by the trend of the industry 
as a whole. One of these fields by that 
process became all but a bankrupt; the 
other profited to a most satisfactory ex- 
tent. The contrast was so sharp as to 
challenge attention and to demand a 
painstaking inquiry into the cause. This 
disclosed that one of these districts—the 
one which lost—-was governed by rumor 
and surmise only. It followed what it 
believed to be the general drift. It 
picked its impressions “out of the air.” 
It followed an unintelligent “hunch.” 
The other distriet—the one which pros- 
pered—had spent a considerable sum of 
money to inform itself as to exactly 
what was going on and as to what was 
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in prospect. It then had cut its garment 
to fit the cloth. It paid a bigger divi- 
dend on the cost of this set of facts 
than it had ever paid on any money spent 
for land, plant or equipment or all of 
them put. together. 

By these incidents the distinction is 
beginning to become quite clear. Gen- 
eral statistics are not applicable to indi- 
vidual business, any more than the 
figures of population published by the 
Bureau of the Census which tell any man 
how many children he ought to try to 
raise. He is not governed by the size of 
the average of family for the nation but 
by the condition of his purse and the 
health of his wife. 

But, to gravitate to specific details, the 
general statistics—unless intelligently 
compiled—are apt to be wholly mislead- 
ing. That is to say, if anyone will study 
the figures of coal production for any 
period from 20 to 100 years he will be 
impressed by the fact that the coal in- 
dustry has pursued a course comparable 
only to the track of a roller coaster. It 
rises to dizzy heights one year and drops 
into a trough the next. If one were to 
follow the figures of one year he might 
conclude that he was justified in expand- 
ing output to the limit. But if he should 
follow the figures for the next year he 
might as readily conclude that he should 
drop out of the business and kiss his 
investment a fond farewell. Statistics 
for individual years—in coal or anything 
else—would lead anyone to believe that 
all industry is erratic to the point of 
insanity or is suffering from intermit- 
“tent chills and fever. It would seem 
absolutely impossible to plot a rate of 
growth upon which anyone could depend. 

However, if the same figures are re- 
stated in terms of five-year averages and 
if the column representing these five 
years averages is studied, it is found 
that the coal business for the nation 
as a whole has shown a steady growth 
from year to year—that the rate of 
growth has in recent years been 4 per- 
cent per annum, compounded. Thus 
through good times and bad and through 
periods of boom and depression the ton- 
nage consumption of coal per annum by 
the nation has been steadily climbing. 

This figure proves, upon close exami- 
nation, to be of only the broadest pos- 
sible interést to the individual and no 
guide whatever to his investment, his 
prices or his production program. This 
is indicated by one extreme set of fig- 
ures—disguised so as not to disclose 
their identity—which comes out of a 
detailed’ study. While the nation was 
progressing at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum, compounded, one of the states 
was increasing at the rate of 6 percent, 
one district within that state was in- 
creasing at the rate of 10 percent per 


annum, and one company in the last in- 
dicated district was increasing its busi- 
ness at the rate of 15 percent per 
annum. 

Obviously, the state which gained 6 
percent, the district which gained 10 per- 
cent, and the company which gained 15 
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percent. would not have been safe to have 
followed the national figures. 

Figures have, therefore, a cash value. 
But, clearly, the only figures which are 
worth anything are those which apply 
close at home. And the closer the appli- 
cation the greater the value, 


MINE SAFETY CODES 


~TANDARDIZATION work on mining 

projects is going forward with in- 
creased activity under the procedure of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. At the last meeting of the 
Mining Standardization Correlating 
Committee some 12 possible coal-mining 
codes came up for extensive discussion. 
Immediate work on four codes was 
finally recommended to the A. E. S. C. 
and sponsorships were assigned by them. 
The scopes and sponsors for these 
codes are as follows: 


Code for Rock Dusting 

Scope: Materials and their preparation 
for rock dusting mines; methods of ap- 
plying the dust; methods of inspection 
and renewal. 

Recommended sponsor: American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

Code for Use of Explosives in Coal Mines 

Scope: Suitability of types of explo- 
sives for use in mines; handling of 
explosives in and around mines, and 
their transportation to and handling at 
the face; methods and appliances for 
charging and firing, including inspection. 

Recommended sponsor: Mine Inspec- 
tors’ Institute of America. 

Safety in Mine Transportation 

Scope: Safety provisions for trans- 
portation, underground, above ground at 
the mine, and haulage on slope or in- 
cline into the mine; motor haulage, ani- 
mal haulage, mechanical haulage, 
haulage by hand; signals and provisions 
for safety in construction, tracks, cars, 
clearances and loads; and operating 
rules. 

Recommended sponsor: The American 
Mining Congress. 


Mine Illumination 

Scope: Protection against hazards of 
different classes of lights used under- 
ground in coal mines, including inspec- 
tion, charging, transporting and working 
with lamps; also the use of lamps in 
testing for gas. 

Recommended 
Mines. 

These new projects deal primarily with 
safety and were decided upon after con- 
sideration of the general subject extend- 
ing over more than a year. Some 
engineers had recommended the formula- 
tion of “a model basie coal-mining law.” 


sponsor: Bureau of 


After the thorough study given the sub- 
ject the Correlating Committee unani- 
mously agreed that such an undertaking 
was undesirable, but that it was desir- 
able to undertake the preparation of a 
few simple codes as a guide to mining 
industry, and which would also serve as 
a guide in impending legislation. The 
formulation of each of these codes will 
be in the hands of a sectional committee, 
made up of representatives of all the 
organizations interested in the particular 
subject. 

Considerable progress has already 
been made on the rock-dusting code, and 
it was discussed at the February meeting 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

The Correlating Committee is also 
being enlarged to include representatives 
of the following organizations, which in- 
creases the. number of organizations so 
represented to 11: American Association 
for Labor Legislation, Coal Mining In- 
stitute of America, National Coal Asso- 
ciation, United States Department of 
Labor. 

One of the main functions of this com- 
mittee is the coordination of the work 
on the various mining projects going 
forward under the procedure of the 
A. E. S. C. In addition to those men- 
tioned above there are: 


Electric Mine 
Portable. 

Safety Rules for Installing and Using 
Electrical Equipment in Coal Mines. 

Storage Battery Locomotives for Use 
in Gaseous Mines. 

Specifications for the Testing and Use 
of Explosives. 

Screening of Ores. 

Drainage of Coal Mines. 

Underground Transportation in Coal 
Mines. 

Ventilation of Coal Mines. 

Ventilation of Metal Mines. 


Lamps, Permissible 


In an address before the National Con- 
ference on inheritance and estate taxa- 
tion, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dewey dwelt on the necessity of pro- 
viding capital for industry. 

“Without capital,” he said, “mining or 
other industries cannot begin, much less 
continue.” He said that in taxing, the 
sources from which revenue is derived, 
must not be destroyed. 


TIMBER PRESERVATION AT THE UNITED VERDE 
EXTENSION MINING COMPANY 


An Outline Of Experiments With Wood Preservative In Treating Mine Timbers— 

There Has Been Some Difference Of Opinion As To The Value Of The Various 

Chemicals On The Market For Wood Preserving—This Article Attempts To Show 
The Results Of Experiments With One Chemical Only 


HILE tests of timber preser- 
vation at the United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co. are mainly 


experimental and have been in effect a 
comparatively short time, some idea can 
be gained from the advantages secured 
from this preservative to date. 

We first started experimenting with 
Ac-Zol in 1922. The purpose of the first 
experiments was to treat lagging and 
raise timbers only. This first 
timber was placed in the re- 
turn air courses of the mine 
where the life of timber is 
comparatively short. In these 
tests untreated timber was 
placed adjacent to Ac-Zolated 
timber to get comparative re- 
sults. 

Other preservatives had been 
tried but failed to give the 
desired results. 

The method of treatment 
given was the open-tang im- 
mersion or steeping treatment. 
Experiments were conducted 
to determine the most practi- 
cal time period of immerysion. 
The 48-hour period was 
adopted after experimenting 
with periods from 24 to 96 
hours. At the start of these 
tests, time was a factor and the 
48-hour period suited our needs. Later 
the timbers were subjected to 96 
hours. This was done as follows: After 
the timber had been in the solution 48 
hours it was removed and allowed to dry, 
and when sufficiently dry it was given 
an additional 48 hours’ soaking. This 
method of treatment has proven the best. 
The tank used for treating the timber 
was small and that factor accounted for 
the time period being cut down on the 
first tests. All timber treated was 
sawed Oregon and native pine. The 
Oregon pine was thoroughly seasoned 
and a fairly good penetration was se- 
cured. The native Arizona pine contains 
considerable sap and is not seasoned, so 
the penetration was not so good on this 
timber. 

In these tests the 24-hour treatment 
has proven to have been too short, as 
the timber so treated at the present time 
shows some fungus growth and a slight 
decay, while the timbers given the longer 
or 48 and 96 hour treatment show no 
fungus growth (except where bruised in 
placing) and are perfectly sound. Com- 


By Roy H. Marks 


parative untreated lagging shows con- 
siderable fungus growth and decay. 
Ac-Zol is an invention of a Belgian 
chemist. It is a mixture of copper, zinc, 
ammonia and phenol produced in a sol- 
able solution. All the ingredients which 
go to compound Ac-Zol have been used 


Decayed Timbers Giving Way in a Mine on the Vermillion 
Iron Range, Minnesota 


in wood preserving. Copper and zinc in 
their different forms have been used for 
some time. Phenol is the essential prin- 
ciple of creosote, which is better known 
than any other wood preservative. 

The essential principle in which the 
value of Ac-Zol is found is in the fixing 
of the insoluble salts of copper and zinc 
in the wood by ammonia with the addi- 
tion of phenic acid. The metallic salts 
are used in the form of oxides. 

The phenols form ammoniacal com- 
pounds that prevent the alkali from 
being transformed into nitrous and nitric 
acids, and destroy the germs of these 
ferments as soon as they enter the wood 
through any cause or grow in the heart 
of the vegetable matter. Phenic acid 
being a powerful antiseptic, besides 
phenic acid not existing except in the 
form of a combination with oxides, it 
does not emit any odor after the drying 
of the wood, as any excess tends to vola- 
tilize in the course of this operation. 

Ac-Zol greatly increases the resistant 
power of the wood to compression, as it 
combines with the ,vegetable elements 
(albumen, cellulos, pectic matter, etc.) to 


form sort of a binder composed of insol- 
uble, metallic oxides which is hardened 
to a cement, and closely unites the vege- 
table fibers of the wood. The great 
strength of the antiseptic entering into 
its composition absolutely prevents any 
decomposition from taking place in the 
wood in which it is injected. Owing to 
the ammonia in the mixture, it easily 
enters the wood, dissolving pectic 
and albuminoid substances. 

Ac-Zol differs from most 
wood preservatives owing to 
the fact that it forms an in- 
soluble antiseptic in the wood 
which solvents fail to wash 
out. The double salts of the 
heavy metals and ammonia 
contained in Ac-Zol help to 
render wood noninflammable 
so long as the salts have not 
been volatalized by high tem- 
peratures. Wood treated with 
Ac-Zol is perfectly clean and 
dry and gives off no odor. 
Except for a slight darkening, 
the treated wood is unchanged 
in appearance and can _ be 
painted or worked without dif- 
ficulty. There is nothing in 
the material that would injure 
the hands and the clothing 
of the workmen handling it. Ac-Zol is 
sold in a concentrated form and for most 
purposes it is used in a 6 percent solu- 
tion (that is, 6 parts of the concentrated 
material is diluted with 94 parts water 
to obtain the proper strength for the 
treating fluid). 


KIND OF TIMBER USED 


The kind of timber used in the mine 
at present is Oregon and native Arizona 
pine. Of this timber 80 percent consists 
of Oregon and the balance, or 20 per- 
cent, native pine. Native pine is used 
where no great compressive strength is 
required and where the life of the work- 
ings is short lived. 

The bulk of the timber treated with 
Ac-Zol was Oregon, although some na- 
tive pine was used. The timber was 
treated with Ac-Zol and was for use in 
the return air courses of the mine where 
the life of timber is comparatively short. 
With this object in view a great deal of 
sawed lagging was treated, as this grade 
of timber is replaced more often than 
any other. We have several experi- 
mental concrete sets in use and part of 
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this lagging was intended for use with 
these sets. 


METHOD OF TREATMENT 

The open-tank method of treatment 
was used. This consisted of an immer- 
sion in 6 percent solution of Ac-Zol. For 
this purpose a wooden vat was con- 
structed, the dimensions of which were: 
Length, 15 feet; width, 8 feet; depth, 3 
feet. This vat was capable of treating 
1,500 to 2,000 board feet of timber at a 
time. The length of treatment given 
was 48 hours. This was afterwards in- 
creased to 96 hours. Timbers were un- 
loaded from mine timber trucks and 
stacked in the treatment vat. Spaces of 
% to % inch were left between each 
stick of timber and on the bottom of 
each tier a grating of 2-inch lagging was 
placed. This was done to expose every 
face of the timber to action of the solu- 
tion and insure an even penetration. 

The timber in the vat was held in place 
by stringers placed across the top. This 
was done to prevent the timber being 
treated from floating above the treating 
solution. The Ac-Zol solution used for 
this treatment consisted of 6 parts of the 
concentrated solution diluted in 94 parts 
water. This diluted or treating solution 
was stored in two 800-gallon tanks and 
flowed by gravity to the treatment vat. 
After treatment, the unused solution was 
pumped out from the bottom of “the 
treating vat back to the storage tanks. 
Timber on being moved was allowed to 
dry thoroughly before being sent into the 
mine. The placing of timber in treating 
vat and the unloading of same was done 
by hand, Mexican labor being employed. 
The cost of treatment was as follows: 


1,000 bd. ft. 


Miscellaneous ............ 03 

$5.35 


Ac-Zol is manufactured by Zinsser & 
Company of Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

The concentrated material is shipped 
in iron drums and costs $1.25 per gallon 
f.o.b. Hastings. It does not attack iron 
but will affect brass fittings if they are 
left in contact with the concentrated 
solution very long. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS WITH Ac-ZOL 


To date we have treated a total of 
58,000 board feet. The timber treated 
was sawed Oregon and native pine, which 
consisted of lagging, drift sets, shaft 
timbers, ladders and raised cribbing. To 
treat this amount of timber it required 
150 gallons of the concentrated Ac-Zol 
solution, or 2.58 gallons per 1,000 board 
feet. 

For the sake of abbreviation, timber 
is classified under four headings in these 
tests. Sound, fungus growth and slight 
decay, partial decay, and decay. 


Sound: Timber is in perfect condition. 
Shows no signs of decay or fungus 
growth. 

Fungus growth and slight decay: 
Timbers show spores of fungi and super- 
ficial decay. 

Partial decay: Showing advanced de- 
cay but still serviceable. 

Decay: No longer capable of giving 
service. 

Drift A. Return air course. Volume 
of air feet per minute, 5.48 percent. 
Humidity, 96. Kind of timber used: 
Oregon pine 2-inch lagging and Oregon 
pine 10x10-inch drift posts and caps. 
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Date placed, September, 1922. Inspected, 
August, 1924. 

The treated lagging was given a 36- 
hcur immersion and the larger timber 
48 hours. 

Drift B. Return air course. Volume 
of air per minute, 4,200. Humidity, 96 
percent. Timber used: Oregon pine 2- 
inch lagging and 10x 10-inch drift sets, 
10x 10-inch posts and caps. Number of 
pieces, 260. Date placed, February, 
1923. Inspected, August, 1924. 

The treated lagging where it shows 
fungus growth and slight decay had been 


Drirt A 
Fungus, 
slight Partial Total 
Sound decay decay decay 
7 Percent Fercent Percent d Percent Remarks _ 
69.8 10.2 12.0 8.0 Lagging 
95.8 3.4 0.8 Lagging 
Untreated ~3.....6.060 40.0 30.0 15.6 14.4 Fosts and caps 
Drirt B 
Fungus, 
slight Partial Total 
Sound decay decay decay 
__Percent Percent Percent _ Percent Remarks 
69.1 6.6 11. 13.3 Lagging 
89.8 5.6 4.6 Lagging, 24-hr. 
treatment 
68.5 19.0 12.5 Posts and caps 
99.7 0.3 Posts and caps, 
48-hr. treatment 
DriFt C 
Fungus, 
slight Partial Total 
Sound decay decay decay 
____Percent _Fercent Percent Percent Remarks 
45.0 10.5 26.3 18.3 Lagging 
Fungus, 
slight Partial Total 
Sound decay decay decay 
Percent Percent Percent Remarks 
Untreated: . 6.66668. 56.8 21.2 13.7 8.3 Posts, caps 
and lagging 
i 92.0 7.0 Lagging, 24-hr. 
treatment 
99.0 1.0 Lagging, 48-hr. 
treatment 
RAISE B ne 
Fungus, 
slight Partial Total 
Sound decay decay decay 
Percent Fercent _Percent Percent Remarks 
Notreatment ....... 35.0 22.8 35.0 7.0 10 x 10-inch 
shaft timbers 
100.0 48 and 60 hr. 
treatment 
RAISE C 
Fungus, 
slight Partial Total 
Sound decay decay decay 
y Percent Percent Percent Percent —_—sRemarks 
Notreatment ....... 59.0 26.0 7.4 6.5 Oregon pine 
98.2 1.8 Oregon pine 
90.0 8.6 1.4 Native pine 
Notreatment ....... 15.0 42.0 35.0 8.0 Native pine 
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bruised in handling and the fungi shows 
at these points only. 

Drift C. Return air course. Volume 
of air feet per minute, 4.6. Humidity, 
96 percent. Timber used: Oregon pine 
2-inch lagging. Number of pieces, 185. 
Date placed, September, 1922. Inspected, 
August, 1924. 

Drift D. Dead end. Very little air 
moving. Humidity, 100 percent. Tim- 
ber used: Oregon pine 2-inch lagging 
and 10x10-inch drift posts. Date 
placed, December, 1922. Inspected, Au- 
gust, 1924. 

The pieces showing fungus in the 48- 
hour treatment had been bruised and one 
piece had been split. The fungus growth 
showed at these points only. 

Raise A. Return air course. Volume 
of air per foot per minute, 76. Humidity, 
100 percent. Timber used: 4-inch Ore- 
gon pine cribbing. Number of pieces in 
528. Date placed in service. 
January and February, 1923. Inspected, 
August, 1924. 

This cribbing was given 48-hour treat- 
ment and appears perfectly sound. 
Shows no decay or fungus growth. Un- 
treated posts placed at the collar of raise 
are starting to show signs of decay. 

Raise B. Return air course. Volume 
air per minute, 2,500. Humidity, 96 per- 


service, 


cent. Timber used: Oregon pine 3-inch 
cribbing. Date placed, December, 1922, 
and January, 1923. Inspected, August, 
1924. 


Approximately two-thirds of the 
treated timber is partially wet. But the 
dry section is still in perfect condition 
and the shaft timbers above this section 
have considerable fungus growth and are 
partly decayed. 

Raise C. Return air course. Volume 
of air feet per minute, 3,800. Humidity, 
100 percent. Timber used: Oregon and 
native pine 3 and 4 inch cribbing. Placed 
in service, November, 1922. Inspected, 
July, 1924. This timber was given 48- 
hour immersion. 

Winze D. Air course. Volume of air 
feet per minute, 18.383. Humidity, 95 
percent. Timber used: Oregon pine 
10x 10-inch shaft sets and 2-inch lag- 
ging. All timber treated. Placed in 
service, May and June, 1923. Inspected, 
August, 1924. 

Timbers were given two 48-hour pe- 
riods of immersion in the Ac-Zol solution. 


The timbers in this winze have not been 


in service a sufficient length of time to 
arrive at any definite conclusion of the 
merits of the longer treatment. 

The manufacturers of Ac-Zol recom- 
mend that oil be poured on the top of 
diluted Ac-Zol solution when treating 
wood by the immersion method. This oil 
forms a light film over the top of the 
solution and is done to prevent the am- 
monia in the solution from volatilizing 
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while the wood is being treated. This 
was not done in these tests as we were 
not informed of the advantage claimed, 
and this probably accounts for some of 


the Ac-Zolated mine timbers showing 
partial decay, due to some of the am- 
monia volatilizing while the wood was 
still in the solution as the ammonia in 
this preservative acts as a carrier of the 
salts of copper and zine and assists in 
the penetration of the wood. 

Ac-Zol has been used very successfully 
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in Europe, principally by the railroads 
and coal mines in the treatment of ties 
and mine timber. Testimonials from 
Belgium railroads and mines indicate 
that ties and mine props impregnated 
with Ac-Zol have been given an increase 
in life from five to ten years. 

At the present time the results of our 
tests are far from complete, still enough 
information can be secured to demon- 
strate the value of Ac-Zol as a wood 
preservative. 


TREATING MINE TIMBERS 
A Discussion Of Mr. Marks’ Paper By W. V. De Camp, General 
Superintendent, United Verde Copper Co.; Geo. M. Hunt, Forest 


Products Laboratory; Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Manu- 
facturing Association, And Arthur B. Foote, The North Star Mines 


Statement by W. V. De Camp 
IN the consideration of preserva- 

* tives, the life of the mine or the life 
of the opening to be timbered, rate of 
decay and cost of timber at the present 
time, combined with the strength of the 
timber, are the controlling factors. 

2. The rate of decay depends in the 
same way on other factors, such as ven- 
tilation and humidity, or, 
variable humidity. 


particularly, 


3. Ventilation should be the first con- 
sideration, or, in other words, to elimi- 
nate at its source the need for 
preservation of timber. 

4. The possibility of elimination of 
timber by the adoption of gunite should 
be given careful consideration. Many 
mines have found that they can hold 
ground by the use of gunite which they 
previously considered it necessary to 
timber, and in fact at the United Verde 
mine we have even in some cases elimi- 
nated the necessity of square set mining 
methods by working ore with 
shrinkage methods and later guniting 
the backs and sides of the stope to per- 
mit retreat. 


bodies 


5. Fire resistance qualities should be 
an important part of any preservative, 
since if it is necessary to keep drifts 
open for a great many years the fire 
hazard is directly proportional to the life 
of said drift. 

6. Preservatives should be applied at 
the mills supplying timber or at cen- 
trally located plants, if possible, since 
the capacity of plants can be made 
greater and the more reliable pressure 
methods of preservation adopted. 

In answer to the recommendations 
contained in the Third Standardization 
Bulletin, page 177, I beg to present the 
following statements: 


1. The need for timber preservation in 
mines is a fact which needs no further 
discussion, but should depend upon the 


consideration of some of the statements 
previously recorded herein. 

2. Coal-tar creosote, zinc chloride and 
Ac-zol are all satisfactory preservatives. 
The latter I consider best suited for 
underground use since it is not water 
soluble, has no odor, does not affect skin 
or eyes and, in a measure, is fire- 
resisting. 

3. Pressure methods are best suited 
for applying preservatives, and again it 
becomes merely a question of the cost 
of the method over immersion methods 
and increased life resulting therefrom. 

4. Timber should be seasoned at the 
mills, since the tendency for most mines 
is to carry not more than 60 or 90 
days’ stock. 


5. The securing of sound timber de- 
pends to a large degree on contract 
relations with lumber mills, as there will 
always be a tendency to send inferior 
material to the mines, particularly when 
the demand for clear finished lumber of 
the better grades is great. 


6. Prompt shipment I do not consider 
advisable, since it implies shipping 
green material with excessive freight 
rates due to contained moisture. 


7. Peeling timber no doubt improves 
the life, but again we should consider 
the time an opening is to be used, and 
in top-slice work I would say that there 
was no need for peeling timber. In 
general, we have found it cheaper to 
eliminate the use of round peeled tim- 
ber, and instead we contract with the 
mills for what is known as “rough- 
squared.” This is regular run of timber 
selected at the head of the mill by the 
sawyer who rough squares same, or in 
some cases completely squares the tim- 
ber. This leaves the mill considerable 
material that can be used for firewood, 
lath, ete. The timber so squared is 
slightly weaker than the round, but is 
far more easily handled. 

8. Green timber, it is true, deteriorates 
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rapidly, due to fungus growth, but there 
are some places where such timber is 
far more satisfactory than well-seasoned 
timber, I refer particularly to the 
lining of ore chutes or any place where 
timber receives excessive wear due to 
passing rock or dirt. 

9. One of the principal factors con- 
trolling the use of timber is freight rates 
and location of mines with respect to 
timber supply. To the man who has a 
local supply within cutting distance of 
the shaft collar it would be very difficult 
to interest him in the use of preserva- 
tives. Other mines are forced, due to 
haul, to use certain classes of timber. 


Statement by George M. Hunt 


\ R. MARKS’ paper is a valuable 
addition to the work of the Mine 
Timber Section of the Standardization 
Division. He has been able to show that 
an appreciable increase in life may be 
gained by even such a cheap and super- 
ficial treatment as soaking in cold solu- 
tion. Quite properly, he does not 
attempt a forecast of the difference in 
average life between the treated and 
the untreated timbers, because the ob- 
servations have not been continued over 
a long enough period; but the difference 
in the condition of the treated and un- 
treated timber at the time of inspection 
is markedly in favor of the treated. *The 
results of future inspections will be of 
great interest, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Marks will report them each year 
until the experiment is finished. | 

The results of this experiment are, of 
course, not surprising. They are merely 
new evidence in support of the well- 
known fact that wood preservatives 
make timber last longer under conditions 
which favor decay. The preservative 
used happened to be Ac-Zol. It might 
as well have been any other one of a 
number of effective materials used for 
preserving wood. A considerable num- 
ber are known which wide experience 
and research have demonstrated to 
possess good protective qualities when 
properly used. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, for a mining company to experi- 
ment for years to find the ideal wood 
preservative before taking action. It 
should be a very simple matter to select 
one and put it to immediate use by a 
well-known process. At the same time, 
experiments could be started with other 
preservatives and methods, if desired, 
with a view to making improvements in 
the future; but during the 5 or 10 years 
required for the experiments to bear 
fruit. sufficient for an intelligent con- 
clusion the mine would be reaping the 
benefits of the use of treated timber. 

The above statements are not made in 
a spirit of hostile criticism of the paper. 
The writer knows from conversation 
with Mr. Marks that he appreciates the 
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value of preservatives and'is in agrée- 
ment with the writer as to the desira- 
bility of prompt action in all cases of 
exposure of wood to decay. The present 
remarks are made to emphasize the 
thought that mine timber preservation 
is a thing to be undertaken today rather 
than something to be looked into and 


experimented with at some indefinite 
time in the future. As a matter of fact, 
the timber and labor’ unnecessarily 


wasted through decay while waiting for 
the satisfactory conclusion of some new 
series of experiments will as a rule pay 
for a first-class treating plant of the 
best type and leave money over to run it. 

Our timber supply is dwindling so 
rapidly that a real timber famine is to 
be expected much sooner than most of 
us realize. Mining operators, in com- 
pany with all other timber users, owe it 
to themselves as a matter of business, 
and to the nation as a matter of patriot- 
ism, to do all they can to reduce timber 
waste. Wood preservation offers a 
unique opportunity to serve the public 
by saving money for oneself. 


Statement by Dudley F. Holtman 


PON investigation I find that Ac-Zol 

has been known in this country for 
several years, but to my knowledge it 
has not been used to any great extent. 
The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison has a number of ties in a test 
track which are treated with Ac-Zol, but 
it will be a long time before they can 
tell how the durability of these ties 
compares with the durability of zinc- 
treated or creosoted ties. 

From the evidence in Mr. Marks’ 
paper and from other sources there can 
be little doubt that Ac-Zol is effective to 
a considerable extent in protecting wood 
from decay, but the question which can- 
not now be settled and will not be settled 
for many years, perhaps, is whether 
Ac-Zol is as good as zine chloride. If it 
is not appreciably better than zinc 
chloride it will be hard to justify the 
higher price charged for it. Since there 
are no laboratory tests which can be 
relied upon to give an accurate com- 
parison between the effectiveness of 
preservatives under service conditions, 
the only way we can get the desired 
comparison between Ac-Zol and_ the 
standard preservatives is by watching 
them for a period of years. 


I understand that in 1912 or 1913 a 
number of white-fir poles were treated 
at San Francisco with Ac-Zol, using the 
Boucherie process. The poles were set 
in a telephone line, and after six years 
of service they were examined and 
practically all poles had decayed and 
been replaced. The Ac-Zol ruined all of 
the brass fittings. 

The results of 


service tests of 


Mr. Marks’ report indicate that some 
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of the material treated began to show 
signs of decay after a few months’ serv- 
ice. If properly treated with zinc 
chloride or creosote these timbers would 
have remained sound for many: years. 

I understand that Ac-Zol has not been 
especially successfu! in Europe, although 
it is used to some extent in Belgium and 
Roumania when creosote is not available. 

I appreciate the value of experiment- 
ing with new materials in the wood- 
preservation field, but I feel that the 
mining industry in America need not 
await the results of experimentation, 
since there are a number of wood 
preservatives on the market in this 
country, notably creosote, which service 
test records have shown conclusively 
preserve wood from decay and extend the 
service life of lumber and timber used 
in constructions where all conditions are 
favorable for the development of wood- 
destroying fungi. 

I realize that the effect of preserva- 
tives on the inflammability of wood is 
important to the mine operator. While 
it may be true that freshly creosoted 
timber is more susceptible to fire than 
uncresoted timber, freshly creosoted 
timber need not be used. It should be 
possible to treat mine timbers and let 
them dry before putting into use. 

We are interested in having wood 
used properly, and there can be no ques- 
tion but that preservative treatment of 
lumber used in connection with certain 
phases of mine operation is necessary in 
order to assure best results. Satisfac- 
tory wood preservatives are obtainable 
commercially. Their use, with proper 
maintenance, should increase the service 
life of lumber in mine structures and re- 
duce depreciation charges to a minimum. 


Statement by Arthur B. Foote 


i i certain long, timbered incline shafts, 

where the untreated timbers last only 
about a year, very good results have 
been obtained in the matter of preserv- 
ing the timbers from decay by sprinkling 
them with water once a day. This was 
accomplished by means of short lengths 
of garden hose attached to the column 
pipe at intervals of about 50 feet, and 
the man who makes a daily inspection 
of the shafts sprinkles all the timbers 
by means of this hose. One man was 
able to attend to about 2,400 feet of 
shaft, and very few replacements were 
necessary during the six or eight years 
that this system was in use. I have 
observed, in other places, the same re- 
sults obtained by attaching garden 
sprinklers to a water pipe at intervals 
of about 50 feet and water was supplied 
to these for a short time every day. 
The only difficulty with this arrange- 
ment seems to be that it is difficult to 
cover all the timber. There seems to be 
no doubt that timber can be preserved 
indefinitely by keeping it thoroughly wet. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ DIVISION HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Meeting Elects J. C. Wilson, Ohio Brass Company, Chairman, And Decides To Hold 
1925 Equipment And Discussion Of Practical Operating Problems At Cincinnati, 


T HE Manufacturers’ Division of the 
American Mining Congress, com- 
prising a large number of the leading 
manufacturers of mining machinery and 
equipment, held its third annual meeting 
at the Washington office of the organ- 
ization, Tuesday, January 27. The 
meeting was a most successful and repre- 
sentative one, manufacturers from all 
parts of the country attending. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
meeting was the decision to hold the 
National Exposition of Coal Mine Equip- 
ment and Machinery, and the discussion 
of practical operating problems, at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 25 to 29. General 
matters of importance to the division 
were discussed, and the various activities 
of the past year unanimously approved 
by the members of the organization. 

J. C. Wilson, of the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, one of the charter members of the 
division, was elected as chairman of the 
Manufacturers’ Division for the ensuing 
year, and H. K. Porter, of. the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, C, L. Herb- 
ster, of the Hockensmith Wheel and 
Mine Car Company, and H. A. Buzby, of 
the Keystone Lubricating Company, were 
elected vice chairmen. 

The board of governors, as elected, 
consists of: J. C. Wilson, chairman, Ohio 
Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio; N. S. Greens- 
felder, honorary chairman, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; H. K. 
Porter, vice chairman, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Harrison, N. J.; C. Lt 
Herbster, vice chairman, Hockensmith 
Wheel and Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa.; 
H. A. Buzby, vice chairman, Keystone 
Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. F. 
Reck, Streeter-Amet Weighing and Re- 
cording Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wm. Whaley, 
Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Raymond Mancha, 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co., 
1900 S. Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo.; 
M. P. Reynolds, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; F. J. Maple, John A. Roe- 


‘bling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J.; W. C. 


Appleby, Southern Wheel Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


N. S. Greensfelder, who has rendered 
such splendid service as chairman of the 
Manufacturers’ Division during the past 
two years, was elected honorary chair- 
man of the division, thereby establishing 
the custom whereby the incoming officer 
may have the advantage and counsel of 
the previous chairman in connection with 
the affairs of the division. 


May 24-29 


All of the members expressed enthusi- 
asm concerning the work of the division, 
feeling that it affords a splendid medium 
for developing a closer contact between 
the manufacturers of mine equipment 
and machinery and the national organ- 
ization representing the operating end 
of the mining industry. 

The present membership of the divi- 
sion includes: N. S. Greensfelder, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
J. C. Wilson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio; H. K. Porter, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Harrison, N. J.; C. L. Herbster, 
Hockensmith Wheel and Mine Car Co., 
Penn, Pa.; H. A. Buzby, Keystone Lubri- 
eating Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; G. E. 
Stringfellow, Edison Storage Battery 
Co., Orange, N. J.; L. W. Shugg, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; E. R. 
Phillips, Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, Ohio; W. A. Whaley, Myers- 
Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. R. 
Anderson, Automatic Reclosing Circuit 


Breaker Co., Columbus, Ohio; Ralph C. 
Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Duncan Meier, Ludlow- 
Saylor Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Raymond 
Mancha, Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. F. Reck, 
Streeter-Amet Weighing and Recording 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; M. P. Reynolds, W. S. 
Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. C. Ap- 
pleby, Southern Wheel Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; F. R. Holmes, Robert Holmes and 
Bros., Inc., Danville, Ill.; F. L. Morse, 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y.; C. 8, 
Hurter, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.; E. R. Heitz- 
man, Central Frog and Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; J. K. Lansdowne, Weir 
Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; F. J. Maple, 
Jehn A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J.; W. H. Dawson, Atlas Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; R. L. Twitchell, Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Frank 
C. Mueller, Roberts and Schaefer Co., 


SION THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


_ annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Southern Division 
of the American Mining Congress was 
held at Birmingham, Alabama, Tutwiler 
Hotel, on February 17. Mr. Herbert 
Wilson Smith, Division of Research, and 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Consulting 
Engineer, both of the American Mining 
Congress, attended the meeting. 

The mineral resources of the South 
was the chief topic of discussion and 
was presented by Dr. Payne, who at this 
time is completing one of the most com- 
prehensive reviews of the natural re- 
sources of the South that has ever been 
published. In commenting upon this 
important publication, Mr. W. H. Lind- 
sey, Chairman of the Board, said: 

“So important is the matter, that the 
American Mining Congress is anxious 
to have the publication completely pre- 
pared for circulation at an early date. 
Publication will not only give additional 
light on the resources of the South, a 
most wonderful showing, but will go 
further into the subject, setting forth 
numerous uses of the various products. 
It will be a most important publication 
for the South and for the entire coun- 
try, though a considerable portion of 
the contents may have been known 
before this.” 


Those composing the board include: 
W. H. Lindsey, Napier Iron Works, 
Nashville, Tenn.; J. B. McClary, Yolande 
Coal and Coke Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Perey D. Berry, Providence Coal 
Mining Company, Providence, Ky.; Lee 
Long, Virginia Coal and Coke Company, 
Dante, Va.; E. L. Hertzog, Cherokee 
Mining Company, Spartansburg, S. C.; 
W. S. Peebles, The Paga Mining Com- 
pany, Cartersville, Ga.; S. J. Ballinger, 
San Antonio Public Service Company, 
San Antonio, Texas; H. B. Flowers, 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
Orleans, La.; C. J. Griffith, Arkansas 
Central Power Company, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Western 
North Carolina, Inc., Asheville, N. C.; 
W. H. Smith, secretary-manager, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Laurel, Miss.; C. A. 
Memminger, (Florida), president Coro- 
net Phosphate Company, Asheville, N. C.; 
Herbert Wilson Smith, Division of Re- 
search, and Dr. H. M. Payne, Consulting 
Engineer, American Mining Congress, 


. Washington, D. C. 


J. B. McClary, member from Alabama, 
arranged a short trip over the district 
for the visiting mining men after the 
meeting. 
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MINING MAN TO BE NEW GOVERNOR 
OF ALASKA 


George A. Parks, Of Denver, Rose From Ranks—Should Mean 
Liberalization Of Mining Regulations 


IBERALIZATION of the mining laws 

in the development of the natural 
resources of Alaska is expected to follow 
in the wake of the administration of the 
newly appointed Governor, George Alex- 
ander Parks. Mr. Parks, who is a 
mining engineer of long experience in 
the government service, particularly in 
Alaska, where he has served during the 
past 16 years, will become Governor of 
the Far Northwest Territory on June 15, 
succeeding Governor Scott C. Bone, a 
former newspaper owner and editor of 
the National Capital. The viewpoint of 
the practical miner in the development 
of sparsely settled parts of Alaska is 
expected to be taken by Governor Parks 
in his administration of affairs of that 
important territory. 

Extreme modesty was expressed by 
Mr. Parks when informed of his ap- 
pointment late in February. He was 
engaged in his duties in the General 
Land Office, where he has been employed 
since 1909, when informed of his selec- 
tion by the President. Rushing into the 
office of his chief, Governor Spry, of 
Utah, the head of the land service, Mr. 
Parks exclaimed: “Do you really think 
I can hold down the job?” “Most as- 
suredly,” replied Governor Spry. After 
acknowledging a shower of congratula- 
tions, Mr. Parks returned to his duties. 

Mr. Farks has been a resident of 
Alaska for 16 years and is the first 
Alaskan citizen ever nominated to be 
Governor of Alaska. 

“Governor Parks is the best-informed 
man on Alaskan conditions ever named 
for that office,” said an official statement 
issued by the Interior Department. 

He has been in the Alaskan field serv- 
ice of the General Land Office of the 
Interior Department since 1907, his 
duties taking him to every part of 
Alaska in both winter and summer. He 
began as a government practical miner 
in Alaska at a salary of $1,320 and 
worked his way up to the position of 
Assistant Supervisor 
Public Lands. 


of Surveys and 


MINING ENGINEER 

Governor Parks graduated from the 
Colorado School of Mines in 1906 and 
went to Alaska as a mining engineer for 
several private mining companies, later 
being appointed practical miner of the 
General Land Office in 1909. He then 
became mineral examiner for the Interior 
Department, his duties consisting of the 
examination of homestead and mineral 
claims. In 1918 he resigned from the 
government service to enter the Engi- 


neering Corps of the Army during the 
World War. He was commissioned a 
first lieutenant and promoted to the rank 
of captain. 

At the end of the war, in 1919 Mr. 


George A. Parks 


Farks reentered the Alaskan service of 
the Interior Department, being advanced 
to the position of Chief of the Field 
Division of Alaska, having charge of 
public lands in the territory. He was 
made superintendent of townsite sales 
for the Alaska Railroad and had super- 
vision of the disposition of all the town- 
sites along the railroad. He also acted 
as trustee in the sale of many other 
government townsites in Alaska. 

In 1924 he was advanced to the post 
of Assistant Supervisor of Surveys and 
Public Lands in Alaska, which placed 
under his control the entire administra- 
tion of public lands in the territory, in- 
cluding their survey and_ disposition 
under the various homesteading and 
mineral acts of Congress. 

His selection by the President to be 
Governor of Alaska was in recognition 
of his long and faithful public service 
in that territory. 


SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS 
DECREASES 
CCORDING to a recent release from 
the Interior Department, receipts 
from the disposal of public lands of the 
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United States have fallen off about &5 
percent during the last 20 years. 

Their tabulation shows that such re- 
ceipts declined from approximately 
$8,795,000 during the fiscal year of 1904 
to $1,235,000 for the last fiscal year. 
This represents a decrease of approxi- 
mately $7,560,000. 

The biggest loss in receipts from the 
disposal of public lands during the last 
20 years occurred in cash sales. In 
1904, the General Land Office realized 
approximately $7,445,000 from cash 
sales on the public domain, while last 
year the amount received from cash 
sales was only $551,000. Fees and com- 
missions on public lands disposition 
20 years ago was $1,349,990. During the 
fiscal year of 1924 these fees and com- 
missions declined to $684,650. 

The tabulation also shows that not- 
withstanding the fact that the receipts 
from the disposal of public lands have 
fallen off approximately 85 percent dur- 
ing the last 20 years, the number of 
local land offices maintained by the Gov- 
ernment throughout the country has 
been reduced only 27% percent. In the 
fiscal year 1904 the total number of local 
land offices was 116. During the last 
fiscal year there were 84 local land of- 
fices, or a reduction of 32. 

Responsibility for the heavy loss in 
the public land business of the Govern- 
ment is due to the fact that practically 
all the raw public lands worthy of culti- 
vation and capable of producing a liveli- 
hood for a family have already been 
taken up by homesteaders. The re- 
maining area still the property of the 
nation, therefore is not attractive for 
homesteading purposes. 

All evidence of this is found in the 
number of homestead entries filed on 
the public domain during the last fiscal 
year as compared with 20 years ago. 
In 19064 there were 69,175 homestead en- 
tries covering a total of 10,171,265 acres 
of public lands. For the fiscal year of 
1924, thee number of homestead entries 
had dwindled to 13,886 covering 3,873,- 
172 acres. 

The approximate area of the present 
unreserved public domain amounts to 
186,000,000 acres not including the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. This area represents 
what is left after 100 years or more 
of picking by hundreds of thousands of 
pioneers, who have been going West to 
build homes and to make fortunes for 
themselves and their families. Some 
of this remaining land is arid and semi- 
arid, requiring irrigation before being 
tenable, while other portions are located 
on steep mountain slupes which have 
not even been surveyed. The soil is 


stony and sandy, making agricultural 
development an undertaking so expen- 
sive and burdensome that a homesteader 
would not be able to make a living 
from it. 
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The Chilcoot Pass 


ANECDOTES OF EARLY ALASKAN 
MINING DAYS 


Congressman Tells House Of Romantic Episodes In The Lives Of 


The Gold 


NTERESTING ssidelights on early 

days of mining in Alaska were given 
in a speech in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative John E. Rankin, 
of Mississippi, based on a trip of inspec- 
tion to Alaska in 1923. Mr. Rankin 
related one of several interesting stories 
told by Alaskans of the experiences of 
the early prospector. He said: 

“They tell stories of the gold-rush 
days. They said there arrived in Fair- 
banks, one cold winter night back in 
the old days, an ignorant Swede who had 
managed by the hardest work to make 
his way to that place across the country 
from the Klondike field. He had a large 
quantity of gold dust he had saved up 
and was trying to get passage to the 
sea coast, so he could return home and 
enjoy it. A couple of gamblers got hold 
of him, made him drunk, and robbed him 
of everything he had. In order to give 
their conduct the color of common hon- 
esty they executed a deed to a worthless 
claim they owned near Fairbanks and 
stuck it in his pocket, to make it appear 
that they had sold it to him for the 
identical amount of gold dust they had 
taken out of his pockets. 


Seekers 


“When he came to himself he was 
penniless, friendless, and among stran- 
gers, with nothing to eat and no place 
to live. At that time there was a firm 
doing business at Fairbanks that would 
furnish food and supplies to anyone who 
had a claim and was working on it. So, 
in order to get something to eat, this 
Swede went out on his claim which he 
had ‘purchased’ from those gamblers, and 
began sinking a shaft. To the surprise 
of himself and everybody else he struck 
a rich vein of gold. He sold his claim 
for $400,000 and then hunted up his 
gambler ‘friends’ and gave them $10,000 
apiece for their ‘kindness’ to him when 
he came to them a stranger and they 
took him in.” 

Mr. Rankin referred to an Alaskan 
character known as “Old Two-step John.” 
Of him Mr. Rankin said: 

“He was an old fellow who went up 
into the Klondike field during the gold- 
rush days and became rich. He spent 
$52,000 trying to learn to dance the 
two-step, from which adventure he ac- 
quired the name of “‘Two-step John.’ In 
that and similar ways he squandered all 
his money, and is now, in his old days, 


living out there on the bank of a little 
stream, possibly a hundred miles from 
any other dwelling house, fishing and 
trapping for a living and searching those 
mountains and valleys in the hope of 
striking gold and again becoming inde- 
pendent. 

“No doubt the people back in his old 
home state think he is fabulously 
wealthy, owning gold mines and sky- 
scrapers in Alaska. And he might say, 
in the words of Alexander Selkirk, that, 
with the exception of the railroad, he is 
‘monarch of all he surveys.’” 


PATH OF GOLD SEEKERS 


Referring to experiences of gold seek- 
ers in the Klondike, Mr. Rankin said: 

“Skagway at one time had a popula- 
tion of 3,000 or more. That was during 
the gold-rush days, when this was the 
gateway to the Klondike—a gateway 
through which many a deluded gold 
seeker passed, never to return. Here the 
gold hunters debarked and struggled up 
the White Pass Canyon or the Chilkoot 
Fass to Lake Bennett, where they built 
boats in which they rowed down through 
the perilous White Horse Rapids out 
into the Yukon River, and on down to 
the fabled fields of the Klondike. At 
that time Representative Miller, Repub- 
lican, of Washington, who was with us 
on this trip, was one of the first gold 
seekers to enter Alaska. He told us of 
his experiences in the Klondike on that 
trip, and it was one of the most inter- 
esting stories I have listened to. 

“As your train climbs and loops and 
winds its way along the cliffs of this 
canyon you can look down on the old 
stone trail over which the gold seekers 
struggled on their way to the Klondike 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
There are the old rotting bridges, the 
wrecks of a few decayed cabins, the 
fading wagon trail, to mark the path 
along which they trudged in the hope of 
finding gold. 

“You can almost imagine you see them 
tramping over the frozen ground, toiling 
up the trail leading to the Klondike. 
Some of them were killed by falling 
from those cliffs and being dashed to 
death on the rocks beneath. They are 
all gone now, and the Klondike field has 
been exhausted; but this old stone trail 
which witnessed their sorrows, their 
hardships, and their sufferings will ever 
hold a charm of romantic fascination for 
the countless thousands who visit that 
far country to look upon its wonderful 
scenery in the years to come. 

“Skagway has dwindled to where she 
now has a population of only about 300. 
Their houses are still standing and still 
intact. I walked down street after street 
of vacant houses, both business houses 
and dwelling houses, and I must say it 
was about the (Continued on page 135) 
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NEWS OF THE MINING FIELD 


A Resume Of The Activities Of The Mining Industry And Items Of Interest In The 


Of Illinois Coal In- 
dustry 


Suggests Survey 


Frank Farrington, president of the 
United Mine Workers of Illinois, sug- 
gests that competent engineers and 
scientists be engaged to make a survey 
of the coal industry of Illinois for the 
purpose of finding ways and means of 
increasing the consumption of Illinois 
coal by new methods. 

One of the methods suggested was 
the establishment of giant power plants 
for the manufacture of light, heat and 
power in or near the Illinois coal fields. 

During the recent conference of the 
Economic Association the plan suggested 
by Mr. Farrington was discussed by ex- 
perts, and while none of these men had 
a panacea to offer for all the ills of 
the coal industry, all agreed that what- 
ever is done must be preceded by a 
scientific survey of the industry. 

Large Pa. Coal Mine To Shut Down 

The Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
and Iron Company, one of the oldest 
and largest coal companies in central 
Pennsylvania, has announced that it will 
close all its mines until April 1, 1927, 
or sell or lease such mines as it deems 
wise. The announcement was made in 
a lengthy statement to the public re- 
viewing the history and development of 
the company and enumerating the un- 
favorable competitive conditions which 
make it impossible to continue the 
operation of the mines. 

“This company has labored since 
April 1, the date of the Jacksonville 
agreement, to secure business and retain 
its former position in the coal indus- 
try,” the statement says. “It has been 
able to obtain only about one-fifth of 
its normal output, and on the quantity 
thus obtained its losses ran into im- 
mense sums. This was due to the fact 
that every pound of coal mined by these 
companies was paid for on the wage 
rates provided in the Jacksonville agree- 
ment.” 

Officials declare that all efforts to- 
ward modification of the Jacksonville 
agreement have been futile. 

“We have reviewed by the hour with 
these officials (District No. 2, United 
Mine Workers), and discussed every 
angle of the predicament. * * * We have 
pointed out the undisputed fact that we 
modified our agreement with the United 
Mine Workers, District No. 2, five dif- 
ferent times by increasing wages dur- 
ing the life and term of our contract 
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Field 


when we found a condition which did 
not give the employees a fair living 


” 


wage. 


Steel Mills To Give Employment To Un- 
employed Miners In Indiana 


Unemployed coal miners in Indiana, 
numbering about 17,000, may be trans- 
ferred to steel mills in the northern 
part of the state, through plans worked 
out by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the chairman of the state in- 
dustrial board, Dixson H. Bynum. 

Great numbers of laborers are being 
imported into the region bordering the 
southern shores of Lake Michigan, 
known as the Calumet, and taking in 
the towns of Hammond, East Chicago 
and Gary. - With the opening of a tube 
mill now under construction, 15,000 jobs 
will be available. 

It has been the plan heretofore to 
import Mexicans for jobs in the mills. 
Most of the Indiana miners are Ameri- 
cans, according to Mr. Bynum, and the 
plan would not only solve the steel mill 
problems but would likewise provide men 
of character and stability for the jobs 
in the mills. 


Northeast Kentucky Coal Association 
Officers 

At the annual meeting of the North- 
east Kentucky Coal Association held in 
Ashland the latter part of January, the 
following officers were elected: Cad- 
walader Jones, of the By-Products Coal 
Company, Wheelwright, Ky., president; 


J. J. Fluck, of the Elkhorn Piney Min- 


ing Company, Weeksburg, Ky., first 
vice-president; C. H. Beidenmiller, of the 
Glogora Coal Company, Huntington, W. 
Va., second vice-president; N. M. White, 
Sr., of the Colonial Coal & Coke Co., 
Frestonburg, Ky., treasurer. The above 
four officers, together with the out-going 
president, C. W. Connor, of the Elk- 
horn & Shelby Creek Coal Co., and 
R. C. Thomas and James P. 
Salisbury, constitute the executive com- 
mittee. C. J. Neekamp remains as sec- 
retary and F. E. Durham as statistician. 


Messrs. 


Utah Copper Sues To Recover Copper 
From Refuse 

The Utah Copper Company has 
brought suit against the Montana-Bing- 
ham Mining Company, to establish its 
right to recover copper from water that 
percolates through refuse copper-bearing 
rock, dumped by the Utah Copper Com- 
pany on ground leased from the Mon- 
tana-Bingham Company. It also seeks 


the right to have certain ground owned 
by the latter company condemned for 
the purpose of erecting vats on it, to 
recover the copper contained in this 
water. 

By precipitation processes, the water 
which has percolated through the dump 
can be made to yield about 14 pounds of 
copper per 1,000 gallons. 

Montana-Bingham contends that the 
water and all its contents belong to it, 
and denies the right of the other com- 
pany to drive a tunnel in the dump and 
construct a pipeline as would be neces- 
sary. Approximately 100,000,000 pounds 
of copper is contained in the dump, a 
good proportion of which can be recov- 
ered. 


A Department Of Mines In California 

A bill creating a Department of Mines 
has been introduced in the California 
legislature by Representative H. E. 
Dillinger. 


“To The Nightingale Of The Rockies” 


Somewhere in the mountains of Colo- 
rado a lasting monument is to be carved, 
immortalizing the “nightingale of the 
Rockies,” faithful companion and unflag- 
ging partner of the prospector—the 
patient burro. 

A campaign to raise $25,000 has been 
started on the initiative of William C. 
Russell and Allen L. Burris, mining 
engineers of Denver. At the annual 
“sow-belly dinner” of the Colorado Metal 
Mining Association Mr. Russell con- 
cluded a tribute to the burro with this 
suggestion. A committee of three has 
been appointed to further the project. 


Miners’ Wages Increased In Coeur 
D’Alene District 

Mine workers in the Coeur D*‘Alene 
district of Idaho have been given a 50e 
increase in wages. The increase, af- 
fecting about 3,000 men, was made by 
the-large producers of lead, silver and 
zinc ores, including the Hecla, the Fed- 
eral, Tamarack & Custer, Callahan Zine. 
Lead, Gold Hunter, Bunker Hill and Sul- 
livan and other companies. The new 
wage scale will be $5.50 a day for 
muckers, $6 for miners and $6.75 for 
timbermen. This adds about $500,000 to 
the annual payroll, bringing it to about 
$6,000,000. 

Mine employees of this region receive 
the highest wages paid in Western 
states, according to a compilation of 
the Colorado Metal Mining Association. 
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Ore Shipment From Cuyuna Range 


The Cuyuna Range shipped 1,282,129 
tons of iron ore in 1924, The largest 
shipper was the Armour No. 2 mine 
of the Inland Steel Company, with 267,- 


§12 tons. 


Mineral Tax Proposed In Idaho 


A 4 percent tax on gross value of 
mine production is proposed in a bill 
introduced in the Idaho legislature by 
Senator H. Reincke, of Canyon County. 
Mining companies would be required to 
keep a record of ores produced and sold 
each day in the year. The records would 
be open to assessors who would make 
the valuations. 

It is further provided that “every 
person, corporation or association in the 
state producing any of the ores men- 
tioned, on or before February 1, 1926, 
and annually thereafter, shall file with 
the State Board of Equalization, under 
oath, a true record of ore produced cov- 
ering the preceding calendar year and 
shall furnish to said board such informa- 
tion touching upon the production of any 
such ores as the board shall require.” 


Open Lamp Hearing In Utah 


The Utah Industrial Commission has 
been asked by the Union Carbide Sales 
Company to modify its order on the 
lighting of coal mines. The present or- 
der, which has been in effect since last 
April, requires that men in any of the 
largest coal mines shall be equipped with 
electric lamps approved by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

The Carbide Company urges that the 
chief mining inspector be empowered to 
prescribe the kind of lighting that should 
be used in any coal mine, dependent 
upon the conditions existing in that 
mine. They point out that open lamps 
have proven safe in the largest coal pro- 
ducing areas of the country. 

Hearing was set for February 26 in 
Salt Lake City. At the request of the 
Carbide Company, George S. Rice, Chief 
Mining Engineer of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, will be present. 


A New Fuel Organization 


An association has just been launched 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., known as_ the 
National Association of Superfuel and 
Amalgam Producers. The purpose of 
the association will be to promote the 
interests of this new industry, use co- 
operative methods and ideas that will be 
helpful to the industry in a general way. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1925: 

President—M. J. McQuade, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., president West Virginia Superfuel 
Co., Moundsville, W. Va.; president Ben 
Franklin Coal Co., Moundsville, W. Va.; 


president Superfuel Company of Wheel- 
ing, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Vice-President—A. B. 
Clearfield, Pa., Coal and 
Operator of Clearfield, Pa. 
Vice-Fresident—L. O. Haskins, De- 
troit, Mich., president Detroit Amalgam 
Fuel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-President—Sidney C. Smith, 
Wheeling, W. Va., president Wheeling 
Trent Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Secretary—Arthur Day, Pittsburgh, 
Fa., president Pittsburgh Trent Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer—R. E. Bowie, Wheeling, W. 
Va., Hazlett & Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Lansberry, 
Superfuel 


New Miners’ Organization In West Va. 

The Mine Workers’ Association of 
West Virginia, recently organized, is 
steadily shaping into form under the 
direction of Thomas Cairns, president. 
A charter has been issued and meetings 
are being held in various mining dis- 
tricts. 

President Cairns states that: “We will 
have nothing to hide, and for that reason 
we can take the entire public into our 
confidence. The movement we have 
started is for the benefit of the people 
who live in West Virginia as well as the 
miners and operators.” . “We are 
now formulating plans to hold a series 
of meetings with the miners in the sev- 
eral mining districts and invite them to 
affiliate with our association * * *.” 

“When a sufficient number of locals 
have been organized and charters issued, 
we will request the coal operators who 
own the mines where local unions have 
been formed to meet with the represen- 
tatives of the miners for the purpose of 
formulating a wage agreement.” 

It is reported that Mr. Cairns was at 
one time affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers as a West Virginia official. It 
is also understood that others identified 
with organizing the association had pre- 
viously been members of the old union. 


Illinois Mines Operate On “Partnership 
Plan” 

Some coal mines in southern Illinois 
have resumed operations on the partner- 
ship plan. Miners in these localities 
have signed up with the operators to 
work for what they can get out of it. 
In some places the men are even going 
into the mines and pumping and doing 
general cleanup work without pay, hav- 
ing gotten permission from the union. 

The amount they will receive after the 
mine has been started depends upon the 
profits of the products marketed. 

Havell Appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioner, General Land Office 


The nomination of Thomas C. Havell 


to be Assistant Commissioner of the 
General Land Office of the Interior De- 
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partment has been sent by the President 
to the Senate for confirmation. 


Mr. Havell has held the post of Chief 
of the Division of Surveys and Drafting 
in the General Land Office. He has been 
in the government service for the last 
26 years, working his way up from the 
ranks until his promotion. 

He entered the General Land Office in 
the year 1899, receiving a temporary ap- 
pointment in the Division of Surveys. 
Later he took the civil-service examina- 
tion and his position was made perma- 
nent. For a time he studied civil 
engineering in the Columbian University 
and then entered the National University 
Law School, from which he graduated 
with a degree of bachelor of law in 1923, 
being a gold medal student. 

In 1922 he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of Acting Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Surveys of the General Land 
Office and became Assistant Chief in 
1924. During the present year he was 
made Chief of the Division of Surveys 
and Drafting. 


Commissioner Burke Exonerated 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Charles H. Burke has been completely 
exonerated of the charge of maladminis- 
tration of his office in a report sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives 
by the House Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs. 

After an exhaustive review of the 
cases, which were the subject of a 
lengthy investigation by the subcommit- 
tee, the charges were referred to as 
“baseless.” 

The committee report stated: 

“That from a careful examination of 
the evidence adduced during the hear- 
ings there is nothing to sustain any 
charge of corruption against the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Charles H. 
Burke, or any other official or employe 
of the Indian Bureau or the Interior 
Department, and that the purpose of the 
charges was to imply corruption. 


EARLY ALASKAN DAYS 
(Continued from page 133) 


most lonesome feeling I have ever expe- 
rienced. I can truly say that— 


I felt like one 

Who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 


“But Skagway will come again. When 
the American people realize what won- 
derful scenery we have in that country, 
and how easily accessible it is, Skagway 
will become the Mecca for the intelligent 
tourists of the New World.” 
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THE STORY OF COPPER—By Wat- 
son Davis, published by the Century Co., 


| paces the copper hammer of the pre- 

historic warrior to the latest chemical 
by-products and alloys of that metal, in 
17 chapters, with 55 illustrations, is the 
practical, interesting and informative 
volume listed above. 

Not only is the style pleasing, but the 
diversity of treatment makes the book as 
fascinating to the student in a young 
ladies’ seminary as to a miner engaged 
in producing the metal; as useful to the 
prospector as it is to the metallurgist; 
and as complete a reference work on 
copper as an encyclopaedia devoted to 
the subject. 

The use of copper in electricity and in 
the arts, and its alloys—brass and 
bronze—the part it plays in both peace 
and war, are graphically described. The 
geology of copper deposits is clearly 
written for lay comprehension and the 
processes of enrichment and leaching 
assume a present-day reality. 

After outlining the winning of the 
metal from the earth, the author de- 
scribes its commercial transformation, 
its idiosyneracies, and chemistry. He 
reminds the reader that “‘so extensive are 
the alloys of which copper is a part, it 
takes 30 pages of the 1922 Annuaf Vol- 
ume of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials to list their names and 
compositions.” These are discussed as 
“Copper’s Junior Partners.” 

The volume closes with 16 pages of 
bibliography and a well-prepared index, 
which make it worthy of a place on any 
library table. 


Engineers of the Consolidated Fuel 
Company of Pittsburgh, an associate of 
the Bertha-Consumers Company, have 
completed a survey for the purpose of 
erecting a modern tipple at Powhattan, 
Ohio, where the former company owns 
approximately 100 acres of surface land, 
which is directly across the Ohio River 
from its Frances mine at Franko, 
W. Va. The arrangement as outlined 
calls for tunneling under the Ohio River 
from Powhattan to Franko, which will 
link the properties together. The Con- 
solidated Fuel Company is now shipping 
coal from Franko over the B. & O. Rail- 
road, both east and west from the West 
Virginia side of the river, where the 
holdings consist of 1,700 acres. The new 
project will permit shipment of the coal 
from the Ohio side over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad into Michigan and other 
western points under more favorable 
freight rates, and will give employment 
to 500 additional men. 


NEW EQUIPMENT CATALOGS 


The Deister Concentrator Company, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has just released 
a new bulletin, No. 12. This bulletin is 
devoted to a description of their latest 
improved Heavy-Duty type Leahy No- 
Blind vibrating screen. The _ bulletin 
recommends the use of this screen for 
the screening of metals, coal, coke, 
sand and gravel, screening at meshes 
as coarse as %-inch to as fine as 20 
mesh. Copies of the bulletin may be 
had upon application to their home 
office, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Hercules Powder Company has 
just issued a booklet on “Safety in the 
Use of Explosives,” which contains a 
vast amount of information and which 
is a real contribution to the subject. 
Copies may be had upon request to the 
Wilmington, Del., office. 

The Gilman Manufacturing Company, 
East Boston, Mass., have recently 
released three new bulletins Nos. 100, 
101 and 103, covering Gilman hand- 
held rock drills, Gilman mounter rock 
drills for use in mines, quarries and 
by contractors, and Gilman automatic 
heat treating machines for rock drill 
bits. These bulletins are fully illus- 
trated and give special information on 
drilling dry holes, drilling with water 
under pressure, automatic heat treating 
machines for rock drill bits and the 
infiuence of heat treatment on drill steel. 
Copies may be obtained upon request 
from the East Boston office. 

The Warren-Knight Company, manu- 
facturers of “Sterling” surveying instru- 
ments, 136 North 12th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have just issued an _ interesting 
folder MC-27 concerning mine transit, 
with special emphasis on accuracy and 
the prevention of costly replacement. 


The Osgood Company, Marion, Ohio, 
just have issued a new bulletin, No. 250, 
concerning “Facts and Pictures” of Os- 
good Revolving and Railroad Shovels. 
They also announce the publication of 
two new circulars, No. 251 and No. 253, 
on Better Roads and Streets, and Osgood 
Power Shovels. 


The Griscom-Russell Company an- 
nounces the publication of a bulletin on 
“A Jacket Water Cooler that Uses Any 
Raw Water Supply.” The apparatus 
uses any source of raw water supply to 
cool the circulating water supply. A 
small amount of distilled water can 
therefore be continuously circulated 
through the jackets and the shell space 
of the cooler in a closed system, being 
cooled by the raw water passing through 
the cooler tubes. 

Besides being highly efficient in its 
cooling action, this apparatus is particu- 
larly compact, and constructed so as to 
permit easy inspection and cleaning. 
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Full information can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the manufacturers, the Gris- 
com-Russell Company, 90 West Street, 
New York. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 
has issued a new General Catalog No. 30. 
It contains 448 pages of power trans- 
mission machinery data, including cut 
gears, cast gears, spur gear speed re- 
ducers, enclosed worm gear drives, cast 
iron pulleys, friction clutches, sprocket 
wheels, hangers, pillow blocks, couplings, 
rope sheaves, etc. Copies gladly sent 
on request to their home office, 4401 
West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Il. 


A new General Electric reversing 
starter, bearing the designation CR- 
7009-M4, has been designed particularly 
for monorail hoist service and has ac- 
cordingly been made very small and 
compact. Its use is also advocated on 
numerous’ other applications where 
economy of space is essential, such as 
small motor-operated doors. 

In operation this starter throws the 
metor directly on the line. It may be 
used with either alternating or direct 
current motors, and consists of four 
single-pole contactors mechanically in- 
terlocked, mounted on a suitable base 
and enclosed in a small sheet-metal en- 
closing case for wall mounting. A 
push-button station is provided for 
operating the contactors, which are so 
arranged that the motor will run only 
so long as the push button remains de- 
pressed. 

For monorail hoist or other intermit- 
tent duty this starter may be used with 
alternating or direct current motors of 
ratings up to five horsepower on voltages 
from 115 to 550. 

The overall dimensions of the enclosed 
device are: Width, 14 inches; height, 9 
inches; depth, 6 inches. It is well con- 
structed and so arranged that the cover 
may be locked shut if desired. Knock- 
outs are provided for %-inch conduit. 

Mr. H. V. Croll, who for the past six 
years was manager of the southwestern 
territory for the Traylor Engineering 
and Manufacturing Company, with of- 
fices at Los Angeles, has been trans- 
ferred to the home office of the same 
company at Allentown, Pa. 


The Alabama Mining Institute is push- 
ing a campaign for rock dusting in Ala- 
bama coal mines, according to an 
announcement of the Institute. Many 
large operators have inaugurated this 
practice or have the work in hand, and 
practically all the mines in the district 
using machines for coal cutting have a 
system for sprinkling the cutter bars and 
high-pressure water sprays are exten- 
sively used in settling coal dust. 
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GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


takes pleasure in announcing its appointment as 


Exclusive Western Sales Agent DEPENDABLR 


for the COAL 
. WESTMORELAND COAL COMPANY Anthracite 
New River 
Smokeless with offices in the | 
| HENRY W. OLIVER BUILDING | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
| GENERAL COAL COMPANY | 
1727 Land Title Building 
BUNKER COAL. PHILADELPHIA EXPORT 
Supplied at EXCl USIVE SALES AGENT & COASTWISE 
| Pee ere Me. BOSTON STONEGA COKE AND COAL co. DETROIT COAL | 
Hampton Roads, Va. CHARLESTON HAZLE BROOK COAL CO. NEW YORK Loaded at 
acksonvitte, ae AND 
New York CHARLOTTE SUCCFSSOR TO BUSINESS OF NORFOLK 
omen oy CINCINNATI WENTZ COMPANY PITTSBURGH Hampton Roads, Va. | 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


_ Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


| ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


| Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 
Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning — Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 


Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE, Dissolved 

(Or in Cylinders) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 

30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
ACETYLENE GAS 
Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 

New York City. 
ACETYLENE GENERAT- 

ING APPARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 

St., New York City. 

ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. J 
AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 

cago and New York. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 

AMALGAMATING 
BARRELS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 

The Lunkenheimor Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohie. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDERS, 
GRAVITY 

a Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
THROWERS 
og Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
MACHINES 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 

Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


BATTERY SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
fon, J. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicayo, Il. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co.. 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIT SHARPENERS 

ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BLACK DIAMONDS 


R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
“itmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BLOWPIPES, Brazing, Car- 
bon Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
BREAKERS (Construction 


and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt — 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

Weller ‘te, 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CABLES 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio. 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGERS, AUTOMATIC 


—— Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


CAGES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

G. M. Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St.. New York City. 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CARBON AND BORTZ 
R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


96 Liberty 


CARBON BURNING AP- 
PARATUS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 


St., New York City. 
CARBON RODS AND 
PASTE FOR WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene a 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York Cit 


CAR HAULS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 955 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


Link-Belt 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CAR WHEEL BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 


son, 
CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHAIN RAIL CAR HAULS 

G. M. Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
Pa. 

CHAINS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, COAL CUTTING 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS, DRIVE 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, OILING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca. N. Y. 


Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
— Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 


958 N. 4th St., 


CHEMISTS 


Bunt, Robt., Company, 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CHILI MILL SCREENS 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Lovis, Mo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Chic. 


Insurance 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Link- Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, I. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL COMPANIES 


General Coal Company, Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

a Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Bertha-Consumers Company, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co, 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL LOADERS 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MINING MACHIN. 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl. Chicago, Ill 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

COAL SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S&S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 
The Lunkenheimer Co., 

hio. 

COKE SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 5S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersol!-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll.Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Cincinnati, 


CONCENTRATING 
PLANTS 


Travlor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
eago and New York 


CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


CONTROLLERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., —% St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, 1 i. 


CONVERTORS, COPPER 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harn 
son, N 


CONVEYORS 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kestner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 


FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ii 

= Engineering Co., Hazleten, 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AND ELEVA- 


. TOR 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave.,, Chicago, Ill. 


— DRILLING 
R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa 


COUPLINGS, FLEXIBLE 


Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CRUSHER SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mc. 


CRUSHERS 

Mfg. Co., Milwan- 
ee, Wi 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CRUSHERS, JAW 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
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CRUSHERS (Gyratory) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CRUSHERS, SINGLE & 
DOUBLE ROLL 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., N. Fourth 
Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., 300° W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 


CUTTING APPARATUS, 
Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy-Hy- 
drogen 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 


CYANIDE 


Cyanamid Co., New York. 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 


CYANIDE PLANTS 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


DECARBONIZING APPA- 
RATUS 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
S8t., New York City. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DIAMOND DRILLING 
CARBON 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


DIAMONDS, BLACK (See 
Carbon and Bortz) 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


Mine Door Ce., Canton, 
0. 


DOUBLE CRIMPED WIRE 
SCREENS 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 
New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLING, DIAMONDS 
FOR 

R. S. Patrick, Sellwood Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CORE 
. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prespecting Ce., 
Rolla, 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll- Rand’ Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

—e* Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
alls, 

New York. Engineering Ce., 2 Rec- 
ter St., New York City. 

DRILLS, ROCK 

General Electric Ce., Schenectady, 

Ingersoil- Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Ce., Ithaca, N. Y. 

DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Ce., Connellsville. Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

DRYERS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 

du Pont Powder Coe., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

DYNAMOS 

—— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted 8t., Chicago, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Tne Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Jetty Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Be 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
ga and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC WIRES AND 
CABLES 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago. Ill. 

Traylor “ngineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Vhicago, Ill. 
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ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohie. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
Ce., Cincinnati. 
io. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 


Ce., Cincinnati, 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway 
New York City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 


kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway 
New York City. 

ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Coe. 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert Company, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

EXPLOSIVES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St 
Wilmington, Del. 

FAN DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supp!y 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fearth 8t., 
Columbus. Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor 7 & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, P. 

Weller Mfg. Con "1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FILTER WIRE CLOTH 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FLOTATION MACHINES 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

FLOW METERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady. 


FLUX, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES (Copper, 
Lead, Blast) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

FURNACES 
(Reverberatorv) 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


wil 
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Trolley 
Clamps 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


The 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS for the MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM CYANIDE 96-98% 


Cyanogen Content 51-52 % 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


60-62 % Concentrated Fused 


SODIUM SULPHITE 


Crystals 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 


and Other Chemicals 


KEYSTONE/ 


KEYSTONE WELL DRILLS for Placer 
Gold Testing, Mineral Prospecting, 
Water and Oil Wells. 

There are fifty styles and sizes for all 
depths from 25 to 3000 ft.. Portable or 
traction units, steam or gas drive. 

The Keystone Percussion Core Drill is 
a coring tool operable in connection 
with cable tools, and forms the cheapest 
known method of coring bituminous 
coal, fire clay and materials of equal 
hardness. 

DRILLING FOR PLACER GOLD is a 
200-page book by Walter H. Gardner, 
dedicated to “the hardy men who have 
earried the Keystone to the edges of 
the world.” The romance and science 
of prospect drilling. In paper cover, 
free. In cloth binding, $1.00. Your 
copy awaits you. You will want also 
the new Keystone Drill catalog. 


KEYSTONE CHURN DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


PATRIG 
CARBON 


for Diamond Core Drilling 


Fie many years 


of our success are 
founded onadeep 
appreciation of 
the importance of 
RELIABILITY. | 


PATRIGK 
Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, Exploring’ Duluth 


on | 
| 
| | 
| eee | 
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FURNACES, ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is. 

= Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


GAS (Cutting, Welding) . 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. aond 
St., New York City 


GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 


ie Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
, New York City. 


GAUGES, WELDING 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GEARS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


GEARS, BEVEL 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, HERRINGBONE 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Link-Belt SR 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Co., Itheen, Y. 
GEARS, SPUR 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, WORM 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEARS, WORM WHEELS 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
bifg. Co. Halsted St. and 

48th Pl., Chicago, Ii. 
GENERATORS, ACETY- 
LENE 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
GLOVES, ASBESTOS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
GOGGLES, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 


HANGERS (insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

HERRINGBONE GEAR 
DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HOIST DRIVES 

Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

HOISTS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Connelisville Mfg. & ag Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Go... 96 Liberty 
t; 


7 
Link- Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll- 11 Broadway 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Ceo., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Ceo., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTS (Room and Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl) 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 


HOSE, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
St., New York City. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


30 E. 42nd 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


N. ¥. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
— Sons, John A., Trenton, 


KILN S (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 8. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Gane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD BURNING APPARA- 
TUS, Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy- 
City Gas 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
St., New York City. 


LOADERS (Mine Car) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


LOADERS, PORTABLE 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING BOOMS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt > 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, 

Weller ite. es 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 


——— Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
938 N. 4th S8t., 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, il. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

Electric Co., Schenectady 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, Il 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth %.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


30 E. 42nd 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth S8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MANIFOLDS, OXYGEN 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

MILLS, ROD & BALL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MILLS (Tube) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MINE CAR BEARINGS 


Hyatt em Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, 
MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Ce., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MINING & METALLURGI- 
CAL MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll- 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Il 

MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 


Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


MINE SIGNALS 
Mine Door Co., Canten, 
0. 


MOTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, Il. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
Co., Cincinnati, 


NITROGEN GAS 


‘inde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 
Co., Cineinnati, 
0. 
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AND SELL- 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 

York City. 

OXYGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

OXY-ACETYLENE APPA. 
RATUS and SUPPLIES 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

PACKINGS 

Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane St., 
New York City. 

PATENT ATTORNEY 

John Devt, Jr., Ouray Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. Cc. 

PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


du Pont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmingten, 
Del. 


PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, i. 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & 8 
Co., Connelisvilie, 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 
New York Cit 

POWDER, BLASTING 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
ilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


MACHINERY 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PREHEATING APPARA-.- 
TUS 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 
St., New York City. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

Prospecting Co., 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULLEYS 


Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PULVERIZER SCREENS 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


30 E. 42nd 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, AIR LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Ingersoll- Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 


Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
PUMPS, MINE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cam 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broed- 
way, New York City. 


LEB 
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Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 


For 


MINES and INDUSTRIES 


Illustrating an 


motor attached. 


Can be lowered and 


any capacity. 


fel 


zontal and vertical. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 


) 
a 

ta 


Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 
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AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 


raised to suit conditions. 
Made in any size and for 
Also a full line of all 


mine-water, bronze, cen- 
trifugal pumps. Hori- 


SURE 


TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 
MINE 
DOORS 


Safeguard 
Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
OpenandClose 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 
Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


_Write for Free Booklet 


Read this straight from the 
shoulder story written by a 
master mechanic about the 
. Keystone Manifold Safety Sys- 
tem of Keystone Grease 
Lubrication. . Write! 


KEYSTONE 
LUBRICATING CO. 
Established 1884 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use Fawcus Herring- 
bone Gear Drives for 
driving your hoists, 
fans, conveyors, pick- 
ing tables, pumps and 
compressors. They 
save 25% to 50% in 
maintenance and op- 
erating costs. 

FAWCUS MACHINE CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


— 
™ 
| 
& ¥ AB 
TO CLOSE 
\ 
\ 
ps \ 


| 
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PUMPS (Electric) 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 

Commiiguite Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoil- Rand Co. (A. 8S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, SAND 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel . Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REFINING PLANTS (Lead) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


REGULATORS, Welding, 


Compressed Gas 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


REK-TANG ROLLED SLOT 
SCREENS 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


RELIEF VALVE 


Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


RIDDLE WIRE CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


RODS, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


ROLLS (Crushing) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 


ROPE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

a Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Sons, John A., Trenton, 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SAFETY HORN CAR 
STOPS 

— Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


SAMPLERS 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


SCREEN WIRE CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCREENS, SHAKER 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS (Trommel) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

nhow Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SIEVE WIRE CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


SIGNS (Mine) 
Stohehouse Signs, Inc., 842 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway 
New York City. 


SKIPS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis 

Conmellevitie Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., — Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Traylor “eed & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, 

Weller Mfg. “1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPEED REDUCERS 
Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SPEED REDUCERS, 
DOUBLE 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SPEED REDUCERS, 
LE 


a 


Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
Amercian Mine Door Ce., Canton, 


Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
—- Mine Door Co., Canton, 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. 

Weller Mfg. Co., ‘1820-56 N. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPUR GEAR DRIVES 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STAMP MILL SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canten. 
Ohio. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERY 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ii. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Co., Schenectady 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 
Mine Door Canton, 


io. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TIMBER PRESERVING 


EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


TIPPLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, i. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Jeffrey Mfg. oe N. Fourth &t., 
Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

TORCHES, Brazing, Carbon 
Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

PORTABLE, 

RA ETC. 

West — Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 

Ce., Cincinnati, 

TROLLEY FROGS 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY MATERIAL, 


OVERHEAD 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Il. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TRUCKS, WELDER’S 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
TURBINES, HYDRAULIC 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
TURBINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
VALVES 


The Lunkenhei Co., Ci 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, Back Pressure, 
Pressure Reducing 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WASHERIES 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee is. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Il. 


WASHER SCREENS 
Ludleow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

WATER JACKETS 
(Smelting Furnace) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Ce., Cincinnati, 
0. 


WEIGHING MACHINES 
(Automatic) 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

WEIGHT RECORDING MA. 
CHINES (Automatic) 

Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, III. 

WELDING and CUTTING 
APPARATUS, Etec. (Oxy- 
Acetylene) 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WELDING GAS 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WELDING SUPPLIES 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

one, The John A., Tren- 
on, N. 

WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


WIRE SCREENS 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 608 S. 
Newstead Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


WIRE, WELDING 


Acetylene 30 E. 42nd 
. New York Cit 


WORM GEAR DRIVES 
Fawceus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
| 

= 

| 
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TO INSURE 


Few Replacements 
and 
Safe Service 


Welding Wire 
Wire Rope Fittings 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 

8,12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 and 50 Ibs. per yd. 
Mills and General Offices 


HUNTINGTON 
W. Virginia 
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The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 
for safety, service and satisfaction, because by 
LUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 
fect knowledge of the condition and actual perfor- 
mance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. 

There is at and size for eve r , with stocks 
available at CUNKENHEIMER situated 
in every commercial cente 


T. 
Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist upon getting 
what you specify 


ms LUNKENHEIMER 


CINCINNATLUS.A. 


F| 


Robert W. Hunt Co. 


Mintinc - - Cwemicat ENGINEERS 
Examinations and Reports on Properties. 
Supervision of Operation of Mines. 

General Layout of Mines and Quarries. 
Inspection of Materials and Machinery. 
Chemical and Material Testing Laboratories. 


2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago, 


New York Engineering Co. 


“Empire” 
Gold and Tin Dredges 
Prospecting Drills 
Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
30 Church Street 


Hudson Terminal Building 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Copper 


sé Cc 
Electrolytic 


| — 
| 
| 
| 
iit 
| 
| | 
| Casting 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 
L. S. Cates, President 
Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 
E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 


DIVISION STAFF 
E. C. Porter, Convention Manager 
George H. Bailey, Counsel 
H. W. Smith, Division of Research 
M. W. Kriegh, Tax Division 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Consulting Engineer 
E. H. Pullman, Publicity Department 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Loring, San Francisco, Calif. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. — Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
= W. Seaman, Chicago, 

. L. Doheny, New York, N. Y. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stanly Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

F, > Morse, Ithaca, N. Y. 
L. S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
H. W. Seaman Sidney J. Jennings 
Albert J. Nason 


WESTERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Robert E. Tally, United Verde Copper Co., 
Jerome, Ariz., Chairman of the Division. 

W. B. Gohring, 419 Heard Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Secretary of the Division. 

Arizona—Robert E. Tally, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz.; W. B. Gohring, 419 Heard 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

California—W. J. Loring, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Robert I. Kerr, 509 
United Bank and Trust Co. Building, 625 *Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Color eo. A. Stahl, Room 12, State Capitol, 
Denver, Colo.; M. B. Tomblin, 436 State Office 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

Idaho—A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho; Ravenel 
—. Idaho Mining Association, Wallace, 

Montana—Wm. F. Word, Box 687, Helena, Mont. 

Nevada—Emmet D. Boyle, Mason Valley Mines 
Co., Mason, Nev.; Henry Rives, Nevada 
Mine Operators’ Assn., Reno, Nev. 

New Mezxico—John M. Sully, Chino Copper Co., 
Hurley, N. M.; Jos. Woodbury, New Mexico 
Chapter, The American Mining Congress, Silver 
City, N. Mex. 

Oregon—Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia Mining Co., 
Cornucopia, Ore. 

South Dakota—B. C. Yates, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, S. Dak. 

Utah—V. S. Rood, Utah Apex Mining Co., Bing- 
ham, Utah; A. G. Mackenzie, 212 Kearns Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington—Raymond Guyer, Symons Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Napier Iron Works, Nashville, 


3.8 MeClary, Yolande Coal & Coke Co., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

Percy D. Berry, Providence Coal Mining Co., 
Providence, Kentucky. 

Lee Long, Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, 
Virginia. 

E. L. Hertzog, Cherokee Mining Co., Spartans- 
burg, South Carolina. 

W. S. Peebles, The Paga Mining Co., Carters- 
ville, Georgia. 

S. J. Ballinger, San Antonio Public Service Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

H. B. Flowers, New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
Orleans, 

Cc. Griffith, Arkansas Central Power Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Western North Carolina, 
Inc., Asheville, N. C. 

H. Smith, Secy. -Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 

Laurel, Miss. 

C. A. Memminger a, Pres., Coronet Phos- 
phate Co., Asheville, N. C 


MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
Honorary Chairman 


N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Co., 
mington, Delaware. 


Chairman 
J.C. Wilson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Wil- 


1104 Hobart Bldg., 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925 


Vice-Chairman 

H. K. Porter, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 

C. L. Herbster, Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn, Pa. 

H. A. Buzby, Keystone Lubricating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Members 

G. E. Stringfellow, Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange, N. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 

E. R. Phillips, Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 

W. A. Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

A. R. Anderson, Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ralph C. Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Duncan Meier, Ludlow-Saylor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Raymond Mancha, Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

H. F. Reck, Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

M. P. Reynolds, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. C. Appleby, Southern Wheel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


F. R. Holmes, Robert Holmes & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
Ill. 
. Morse, Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


c S Hurter, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 

E. R. Heitzman, Central Frog and Switch Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


K. Lansdowne, Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
F. J. Maple, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, 


W. H. Dawson, Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

R. L. Twitchell, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Frank C. Mueller, Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrig- 
ley Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


TAX DIVISION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 

15 William St., New York, N. Y. 

McK. W. Kriegh, Secretary 
841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
bs ba Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
Utah. 
P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 

3 L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Robt. N. Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


D. C. 
H. B. Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 


General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts (Chairman), 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Matthews, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fred Norman, Chief ’Engr., Allegheny River Mng. 
Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

o%. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


io. 

Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering 
Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, Ill. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, IIL. 

James Needham, Genl. Mgr., St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, IIL 


Underground Transportation 
Fred Norman, Chairman 
MAIN COMMITTEE 
C. E. Watts (Chairman), Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 
Frank S. Barks, President, 
Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 
Joseph Bryan, Salesman, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. H. Ehle, Genl. Sales Mgr., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 
R. J. Forester, Genl. Supt., 

Du Quoin, IIl. 


1110 


Lincoln Steel and 


General Electric Co., 


Paradise Coal Co., 


J. B. Forrester, Chief Engineer, United States 
Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 

ee Lepley, Genl. Mgr., Connellsville Mfg. and 
Supply Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

J. D. Martin, General Superintendent of Coal 
Mines, Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineer, 447 Oli- 
ver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. Milliken, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
Dept., St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


Allegheny River 


Mo. 

H. K. Porter, Eastern Division, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Harrison, N. J. 
. H. Shapter, Power and Equipment Dept., 
General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

A. Watters, Genl. Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 

panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

John T. Cherry, Genl. B. F. Berry Coal 
Co., Standard, 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 1—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN 


J. Milliken Testing Lab- 
oratory, Pittsburgh, 

Cc. E. Watts, focus “White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa. 

H. M. Estabrook, Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. K. Hansen, Genl. Supt., 7 acc Wheel 
and Mine Car Co., Penn, 

R. L. Kingsland, Gent. Supt., Consolidation Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. 

H. M. Motherwell, Shechontes} Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. E. Ostrander, American Car & Fdry. Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City. 

Cc. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. C. Sanders, Railway Equipment Engr., Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEB ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 


H. M. Motherwell (Chairman), Mechanical Engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

- G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 
Harmarville, Pa. 

Wn. A. Hill, Chief Mine Inspector, Travelers’ In- 
surance Co., Pa, 

A. A. Read, Mine Operator, 610 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 
208 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE OF MINE CAR WHEELS 


C. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. E. Farrell, ee eng Easton Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. ae. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, P 

Cecil W. Smith, Chief a Nason Coal and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. G. Srodes, Superintendent, Shenango Furnace 
Co., Ligonier, Pa. 


Supt., 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND B3IGNALS 


Chas. H. Partington (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William P. Buckwalter, Manager, Ironton Engine 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. S. Carr, 622 Orchard St., Bellevue, Pa. 

R. G. Crawford, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edlebiute, Edleblute Machinery Co., Pitts- 

R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Steelton, Pa. 
C. Hohn, Pennsylvania Appraisement Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

F. W. Holcombe, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

William P. Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 

Charles C. Steel, General Sales Agent, Sweet's 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

Thomas — Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 
R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Titer White, Seminole, Pa. 

John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 

Wm. G. Hulbert, Supt., Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Co., 
Inc., Easton, Pa. 

G. M. Crawford, Crawford Machinery Co., House 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. L. Koch, Sweet’s 
port, Pa. 

Wm. P. Henke, Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank a Supt., Sweet’s Steel Co., Wil- 
liamsport, 


Steel Company, Williams- 


N. West, *Chiet Engineer, Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
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Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service | 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


—- 


CORE DRILLING AKRON CLEVELAND CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. 


AMELING PROSPECTING | 
COMPANY, INC. | ‘Bertha Coal 


From Mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and F.entucky 


Bertha-Consumers Company 


| | General Offices 

| ROLLA, MISSOURI Ch b of C ce Building 

| Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of | PITTSBURGH, PA. 

pe Detroit Montreal New York Port Huron 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1925 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mine Cages & Automatic Caging 
Devices. 

Safety Horn Car Stops. 

Chain Rail Car Hauls. 

Automatic Gravity Feeders. 

Automatic Switch Throwers. 


Orvis C. Hoffman JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
DIAM( YN D C ( JRE: D RI LLI N G Attorney-at-Law 
HOFEMAN BROS. ; Patents 
Up-To-Date Drill Botlelted UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


OURAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 
> 
JANSON Mp, 
& 
SIGN Siuinc. 3 
ik — 
a. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925—( Continued) 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVE 

Graham Bright (Chairman), Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pa. 

Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

T. F. Downing, Jr., General Manager, Logan 
County Coal Corp., Lundale, W. Va. 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C, 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va. 
N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
— Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 
enn 


sa McKinlay, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, 


William E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, IIl. 

S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E, K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, IIl 

a H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Browns- 
vi 

Newell G. “Alford, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Walter Calverley, President, Fayette Coal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. iteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

G. W. Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, Ky. 
P. Cameron, General Manager, Westmoreland 
‘Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

J. F. Joy, President, Joy Machine Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

Gottschalk, Mining Engineer, Evansville, 
nd. 

Mine Drainage 
Charles H. Matthews, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 

L. W. Householder (Chairman), Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

eng Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Scran- 
on, Pa. 

Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Indiana. 

-_H. Edwards, Electrical Engineer, Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

- Emeny, Chief Engineer, Deming Co., Salem, 


J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Keenan Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

Hd. Nelms, Genl. Supt. of New Field By-Prod- 
ucts Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engineer, Weinman 
Pump and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 
STATIONS 


J. A. Malady (Chairman), Electrical Engineer, 
Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herbert Axford, Ingersoll- Rand Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. Pd Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


R. F. Roth, C. E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 

Cecil W. Smith, Nokomis Coal Co., Chicago, III. 

M. Spillman, Works Engineer, Worthington Pump 

Machinery “a Harrison, N. 

L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of “Mines, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 
: Robinson, Vice-President, Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Parker Cott, Coal Mine Equipment Co., 2218 
Farmer’s Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 
John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 
M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 W. 
Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Oscar Cartlidge, 1593 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va. 
L. P. Crecelius, Engineer, Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
2207 Washington St., Charleston, 
a 


R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal 
& Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 
WORKINGS 

Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, Scottdale, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS AC- 
TION UPON MINE DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 
George A. Drysdale (Chairman), Editor, Foundry, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
a Campbell, care Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, 


a. 
George Watkin Evans,, Consulting Coal Mining 
Engineer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-President, Knox Coal Min- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. i 

Frank . Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal 
and Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

D. H. Parker, Genl. Supt., Clarkson Coal Mining 
Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 

L. D. Rover, Power and Construction Dept., Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. H. Waddington, Sales Engr., Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. 

M. L. Bettcher, Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 

J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. Engr., Con- 
aolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

O. H. Beidenmiller, Manager, Glogora Coal Co., 
Buntington, W. Va. 

J. H. Doughty, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Robt. Wallace, Supt. Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 
Pocahontas, Va. 

J. Walsh, Harrisburg, Penn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 

G. E. Lyman (Chairman), General Supt., Madison 
Coal Corp., Glen Carbon, Ill. 

H. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 

E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal, Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 

R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Editor, Coal Age, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engineer, Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 

E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor, Mining 
Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 


Thomas Chester (Chairman), American Blower 
Co., 2970 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

Martin J. Lide, Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

R. M. Perry, Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

H. B. Wright, Chief Engineer, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 
F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor Ameri- 
can Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 
C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corp., Cresson, Pa. 
G. Duncan, Jr., Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co., Inc., Greenville, Ky. 
H. H. Elkins, Elm Grove Mining Co. of Ohio, 
Lafferty, O. 
H. F. Nash, Oakdale Coai Co., Denver, Colo. 
John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 
M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Hubb Bell, Hotel Senton, 35 E. sith St., New 
York City. 

J. W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal '& Coke Co., 
Elkins, W. Va. 

George H. Morse, Genl. Supt., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Com- 
pany of Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 
6.2: _ E. E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 

Ww 


F. G. p> a Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayre- 
ton, Ala. 
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Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


Harry M. Warren, Consulting Engineer, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

W. A. eae, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 
ton, 

R. L. Rinedend, Genl. Supt., P. & M. Dept., 
Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

L. C. Llsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Bureau of Mines.) 

*., > Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, 


nd. 
Wm. Schott, Consulting Engineer, Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, Ill 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 


D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 

G. S. Thompson, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 

H. F. Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 Oliver 
_, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 

W. C. Shunk; Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big 
Stone Gap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, "Washington, D. 

Graham Bright, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


is. 
— H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 


h 
— Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 


martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Cc. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINB TIMBERING 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Charles N. Perrin, suaneenes Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Buffalo, 

George T. Stevens, Chief a Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Const. Engr., National Lum- 
ber Mfgrs. Assn., 402 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

R. Crowe, Jr., President, Crowe Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha St., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

N. A. Barnhart, Purchasing Agent, Bertha Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. A. —_ General Manager, Gunn-Quealey Coal 
Co., Gunn, Wyoming 

Newell o Alford, Galen Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINB 
TIMBERS 

George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

W. F. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, 

D. A. Stout, Manager, FP uel Department, Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MINB 
TIMBERING 


B. C. Collier (Chairman), Cement Gun 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

Ye «3 Irwin, Structural Engineer, Portland Ce 
ment Association, Chicago, 4 

W. R. Peck, Chief Engineer, Black Diamond Col- 
lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEBL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Slinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
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Wii. PICTURES are painted from the same few 


AW basic colors. What makes the masterpiece is the 


imagination and skill of the painter. 

Small news items are continually appearing that 
furnish sufficient, material for the mining genius to 
realize new visions. News that is invaluable in the field, 
news that leads the way to the development of new fields, 
news of Government decisions and activities that keeps 
you in close touch with Congress when it is in session. 
, Such is the news supplied by the bulletin service of the 


American Mining Congress. 


d 
‘ “Coast and Geodetic Survey announces that ocean- 
. Ographic investigations have important bearing on 
locating and extracting ores, oil and coal’; “Sponge 
iron is being developed as a metallurgical reagent 
NG : , for the precipitation of copper, lead and numerous 
- other metals from solution”; “Potash can be produced 
hi- cheaper in Utah than in Germany, but transportation 
er rates make difficult its competition with the foreign 
eld product”; “Because the mining industry must use 
4 300,000,000 cubic feet of timber annually the destruc- 
nt tion of insect destroying pests becomes important to 
; the industry.” 
e industry 
les- 
” Such little items of today from the daily bulletin may 
‘ 
ms be big news tomorrow—you should keep in touch with 
gh them as well as with the regular run of this mining news 
. Send for information about this bulletin service. 
ucts 
and 
in- 
ado 
INB 
‘ The American Mining Congress 


841 Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925—( Continued) 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 

Charles A. Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman. 

William B. Daly, Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

C. Goodrich, 1408 Desert Bank Bldg., Salt 

Lake City, Utah. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
— Iron Company, Ishpeming, 

ich 

T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Rolla, Mo. 

Chas. A. Smith, Mine Supt., Ray Cons. Copper 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 
Dr. Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
Mine Drainage 
Wm. H,. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman. 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

O. D. McClure, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich 

G. L. Kolberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
ity. 


. A. Rankin, Elec. Engr., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 
C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, 
Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., Butte, Mont. 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charlies A. Smith, Chairman. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 
B. F. Tillson (Chairman), Asst. Supt., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 
Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
Calif. 
L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
R. T. Murrill, Efficiency Engineer, St. Joseph 
Lead Co., Rivermines, Mo. 
Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, ee Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ari 
W. G. Scott, Morenci Branch, atoll Dodge Corp., 
Metcalf, Ariz. 
A. Scott, Sales Manager, Denver Rock Drill 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Ll. 
J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, California. 
‘ SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 
Frank Ayer (Chairman), Manager Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 
Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 
A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Bruce Yates, Genl. Mgr., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, ak. 

O. J. Egleston, Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. M. 

E. G. Deane, Manager, Superior and Boston Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont. 

Charles S. Hurter, Technical Representative, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Dei. 

M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. 

Earl F. Hastings, care Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. 

Henry S. Potter, 26 Cullinan Bldg., Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, South Africa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MBTHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 
George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 
Mexican Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Charles Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 

Hill, Ariz. 
Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
W. H. Schacht, _— Mer., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, 
W. R. Wade, 34 Tatayette Park, Lyman, Mass. 
Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 
George H. Booth, Mechanical Enginee, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Andover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 
E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 
R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Risbee, Ariz. 


T. K. Scott, Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
Denver, Colo. > 
. T. Hamilton, 1402 California Comm. Union 
Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 

R. E. "Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Companie de 
Real del Monte Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Supt., Calumet & Arizona Min- 
ing Co., Valedon, N. M. 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

Cc. E. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 

W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thomas C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

F. H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 
Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Globe-Miami District, Globe, Ariz 
Guy J.  cemeaiies Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
es Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., 
Butte, Mont. 
Albert Fallon, Safety Inspector, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 
R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, 
Cc. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge 
Corp, Bisbee Ariz. 
3yron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 
MINE EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 
Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 
G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Co., McGill, Nev. 
H. G. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 
Rolla, Mo. 
Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 
M. Prag Genl. Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ariz. 
H. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, BN. i 
H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 
W. J. Lester, President, Kentucky Washed Coal 
Company, Greenville, Ky. 
G. ~ Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
H. B. Oatley, Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42d St., New York, 
J. C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 
C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 
A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 
Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
010. 
W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Robert N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
Idaho. 
F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
Cc. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 
O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
Y. 


N. 

Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, 
Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 

*. W. Maclennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz. 

E. T. Lednum, Mgr., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Inc., Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR TUN- 
NELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES 

Douglas C. Corner (Chairman), Mining Engineer, 
1004 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Ca, 
Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, New York Trust Co., 100 
Broadway, New York City. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 


G. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Cc. Berrien, Anaconda “Copper Mining 
Butte, Montana. 

Henry "Talboys, Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis 

Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 3—SCRAPERS 

Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming Dis. 
trict, Cleveland-Cliffs lron Co., Ishpeming, Mich, 

C. L. Kohlhaas, Denver Kock Drill Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich, 

E, E. Whiteley, Geni. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINB 
TIMBERS 

George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Gerald Sherman, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Douglas, Arizona. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTB FoR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 

E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt. of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 
B. C. Collier, President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 

town, Pa. 

R. R. Horner, Cons. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZB AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 

Prof. F. W. Sperr (Chairman), Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons, 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND hUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A RB 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES. 

C. F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 
Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., 
Ray, Ariz. 

W. G. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Mfrs. Assn., Washington, C. 

John Kiddie, Div. Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

T. Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 

Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 

L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

J. C. Dick, 522 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

H. L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. B. Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 
Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. Anderson, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- 

Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Explo- 
ration Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

G. R. Delamater, Engr., W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. 
Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 

So., Lead, South Dakota. 

W. M. Drury, Genl. Mgr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., El Paso, Texas 

Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
William Young Westervelt, Cons. Mining Engr. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


1925 


March, 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 


EQUIPMENT 
J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Clifton, Ariz 
P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 


Douglas, Ariz. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet and Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Kuno Doerr, Cons. Kansas City Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., El Paso Smelting Works, El Paso, 
Texas. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Prof. Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 

Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

L. C. Grafton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass 

MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Pe Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

T. Skewes Saunders, ‘Cons. Mining Engineer, La- 
Mutua, 525, Mexico, 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, 


Joint Publicity Cemmittee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 
Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 


United Verde Cop- 


Paines- 


Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 


Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 

T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
City 


J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 


W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


City. 
— B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
a. 


E. P. Mathewson, 
W. L. Saunders, 
Walter Douglas, 


mM. & M. E. 

42 Broadway, New York City. 
11 Broadway, New York City. 
99 John St., New York City. 


a B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
City. 

E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 


Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
George Otis Smith, U. S&S. 
Washington, D. C. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bidg., 
Calif. 
Carl Scholz, 
D. 


Chairman, 


Geological Survey, 


San Francisco, 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT 
J. F. Callbreath, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. 
John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., 
Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 
City. 


American Mining Congress, 
Denver, Colo. 
Broadway, New York 


L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 
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UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 

S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 
be | Scholz, Professional Building, Charleston, 
A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 
Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., 

apolis, Ind. 

H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


Indian- 


CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 


J. G. BRADLEY, Chairman 
J. F. Secretary 


OPERATORS’ 


E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
— S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


A. , 4 Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., 
York City. 

H. F. Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 
York City. 


New 


METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, Box 1619, Denver, Colo., Gold. 

7 Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
ron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, 

Copper. 


COAL 

River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. V 

Watkins, Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Information. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. G. Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 
Okla. 

S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City. 

G. A. O’Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
City. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R........... 
American 


Austin Co., 
Boyle, John 
Concordia Electric Co..... 


Faweus Machine Co. 
General Coal Co 
Goodman Manufacturing Co 
Greene, Tweed & Co. 
Hercules Powder Co 


Hunt Co., 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works) 7 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.... 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Johnson Mfg. Co., G. M. 


A.S. Cameron Steam Pump Works (Ingersoll-Rand Co.) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co..... 
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LINK-BELT 
Equipment 
for Complete 
Preparation, 


Storage 
of Coal 

at the 


OLD 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Machinery 


FHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Pittsburgh - - - = — 335 Fifth Ave. Wilkes- Barre - 826 2nd National Bank Bldg. Denver ~ 


St.Louis - - - - = 705 Olive St. Huntington, W. Va. — Robson-Prichard Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. - 720 Brown-Marx Bldg. 


March, 1925 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 346 
~ 520 Boston Bldg 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
Engineers and Builders 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
St. Louis Portland Birmingham Seattle 
The Austin Company of California, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


dg 
dg. 


Equipment | 


re, 
*) 
Oervice 


\ /HEREVER the building project for the mining 
industry may be located there is an Austin Branch 
Organization near at hand ready to serve you. 
The home office is also kept in touch with building 
progress through the nearest Austin Branch office, thus 
furnishing constant and complete contact with the 
project at every stage of its development. 
\ustin will work with your own engineers in the devel- 
opment of plans, or under the Unit Responsibility Plan, 
\ustin will design, construct and equip your project 
complete. 
\ustin will handle the whole project with one contract 
which gives you: 
1—A guaranteed lump-sum price covering the 
complete job. 
2—<A guarantee that the complete plant will be 
ready by a specified date, with bonus and 
penalty clause, if preferred. 
3—A guarantee as to quality of material and 
workmanship throughout. 
Wire, phone or mail the coupon for a copy of the 
\ustin booklet, “The A No. 1 Plan.” 


| THE AUSTIN COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


| You may send me a copy of your booklet, “The 
§ A No. 1 Plan.” 


| We are interested in the construction of...... 
Address 
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Finance Engineering Construction 


ILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


35 H. P. Morse Drive, connecting motor and strip lead Tolling mill, breaking 1 in. lead 
slabs down to 0.045 in. in 4 passes. 


Lasts as long as the motor 


Many years’ service without repairs is the key- 
note of Morse Silent Chain superiority. No 
matter how severe the operating conditions, a 
Morse Drive ordinarily outlives the motor. 


And when it is realized that a Morse Chain aids 
materially in lengthening motor life by effec- 
tively absorbing or cushioning shocks or jars 
due to starting, stopping, or sudden overloads, 
it is easy to understand why a Morse Drive pays 
for itself many times over in unfailing per- 
formance rendered. 


Morse Drives transmit 98.6 percent of the motor 
horsepower. They do this day after day without 
let-up. They cannot slip; do not chatter; run 
quiet at all speeds; and may be used over long 
or short centers as most convenient. 


Morse Chains are standard drives in a large part 
of the mining industry. The savings in 
economy, time, and money they have secured 
for others, they will also obtain for you. 


An inquiry to our nearest branch sales office 
brings complete information. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA., 
702 Candler Bidg., Ear’ 
BALTIMORE, MD 1402 
BOSTON, MASS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.....404 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 803, 112 West Adams St. 


421 Engineers Bidg. 
DENVER, COLO 
DETROIT, MICH 


NEW YORK CITY....Room 1871, 50 Church Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA..Room 803, Peoples Bk, Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA Westinghouse Bldg. 


Ry. Ex. Bldg., Morse Chain Co. 
N' ONT., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN., 


Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


2218-30 
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